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Envious and foul disease, could there not 
be 


One beauty in an age and free from thee. 


Ben Johnson (1563-1637) 


It seems hard to believe that in the 
Seventeenth Century, Small Pox was 
so prevalent that practically no one 
escaped the disease. 


Small Pox could again become a 
scourge to the world if our children 
were not vaccinated. | 


One duty of the social worker is 
to see that all children are vacci- 
nated in infancy and again at about 
the age of twelve. 


“Small Pox and Its Prevention ” 
tells of the history of the disease, its 
ravages, the discovery of vaccina- 
tion and the benefits of vaccination 
to mankind. If it will help you write 
to the 


Welfare Division 


THE METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY ; 


Number 1 Madison Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 


= 


Southern Building | Washington, D.C. | 
‘ . 


CHARTS 
SEARCHLIGHT — 
STATISTICS 


They give a quick, comprehensive bird’s- 
eye view of the vital facts. They are in- 
valuable in all the manifold phases of social 
work, scientific research, government activi- | 
ties, finance, manufacture, commerce, trans- 
portation, journalism—in fact, in every line 
of endeavor where the interpretation of 
statistics is necessary. 

Graphic presentation of statistics is the 
up-to-date scientific method for perceiving 
clearly and interpreting correctly the status 
or trend in civic development, public health 
affairs, philanthropic activities, organization 
finances, problems in education, industrial 
welfare, unemployment, ‘dependency, im- 
migration, and the numerous other factors 
entering into the measurement of social 
progress. 

All that it is necessary to know to begin. 
making charts is contained in Dr. Warne’s 
latest book 


Chartography in Ten 


Lessons 
(Price $5.00) 


Adopted as a text-book in more than 
thirty-five leading universities and colleges, 
and is in use in the more important Depart- 
ments of the United States Government. 
Orders have been filled from England, Scot- 
land, France, Norway, Sweden, Germany, 
Italy, China, Japan, Australia, Hawaii, 
Peru, Mexico, Canada, etc. 


Warne’s Book of Charts 


(Price $10.00) . 


shows “the most approved ways,” is “ ‘ Pic- 
ture Writing’ at its best,’ displays “all the 
rules and principles of chartography,” con- 
tains “suggestions of import to industrial 
statisticians,” is “the shorthand of statis- 
ics,” only in this case it is “easier, not 
harder, to read than the corresponding 
longhand,” and will be found “extremely 
useful,” says the Scientific American, of 
the Sixth Revised Edition just issued. 

When such a high-standing journal says’ 
all this you can be certain this book will 
be of great value to you in making clear at 
a glance your statistical problems. 


Elementary Course in 
Chartography 


(Price $15.00) 
20 Lessons—72 Large Pages of Text—80 Charts 


“T have examined the statistical lessons | 
and charts with keen interest, and as one 
who has taught classes in statistics for | 
thirty years I wish to express my sincere _ 
thanks for the work you have accom- 
plished.”—Prof. Davis R. Dewey, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. ‘ 

| 


FRANK J. WARNE, Publisher 


_A Housing Policy tor New York 


By Alfred 


E. Smith 


GOVERNOR, NEW YORK STATE 


MMEDIATELY upon taking office as Governor of 
New York State, I charged the Reconstruction Com- 
mission, which I then appointed, with the duty of making 
an exhaustive inquiry into the subject of housing in order 
hat the state might embark upon a permanent and constantly 
eveloping policy in relation to this most vital subject. In 
Aarch of 1920, I transmitted to the legislature a report of 
he housing committee of the Reconstruction Commission and 
rged that the proposals made therein, which looked toward 
ie stimulation of housing construction and toward the estab- 
shment of permanent housing standards for the state, should 
e immediately enacted. My housing program was entirely 
mored by the legislature and regulatory legislation only was 
assed. Even these temporary expedients proved weak and 
_has been necessary to call the legislature into extraordinary 
sssion in order to strengthen these regulatory measures and at 
le same time to see that the state loses no more time in em- 
atking upon a permanent housing policy. It is essential that 
uilding construction be stimulated. The commercial and 
tonomic supremacy of the state is threatened by housing that 
‘inadequate both as ‘to quantity and as to standards. It has 
2come necessary that some drastic measures be enacted that 
“ill encourage capital to come back into the building field. 
Among the most practical of these seems to be the exemp- 
on of new construction from local taxation for a period of 
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time sutiicient to cover the greatly increased cost of building, 


and thus place new construction on a fair, competitive basis 


with buildings undertaken before the war. 


Our state land’ 
banks ought to be encouraged and further developed. The 


bonds of the bank should be purchased by the state itself and 


everything possible done to develop this into a real home- 


building bank. If all of the inducements which this extraor- — 


dinary session of the legislature will offer to voluntary capital 
to come back into the building market are not successful the 


various communities of the state ought to be in a position to 


meet the emergency which may at any time become grave. 
Municipalities should, through the police power of the state, . 
be enabled either to build or lend their credit to the building 


of homes. The most far reaching of all would be the develop- 


ment of a system of state credits for housing. This, however, 


requires a constitutional amendment and probably further 


study is necessary to develop the best means for undertaking _ 


so important a step. ‘The permanent housing policy which I 
have advocated for the state takes this into consideration. 


Provision for the permanent housing policy must provide for 
af 


machinery that will carry it on. . 


The existing accommodations are far from the standards of 
adequacy that a normal family has the right to expect. I was 
conscious that the state was facing a problem of housing, both 
from the fundamental point of view, and from that of the 
shortage in the supply, when I asked the Reconstruction Com- 
mission to study and to suggest a permanent policy for the 


state in this regard. 


The evils of bad housing are only too apparent in New 
York city — but study and experience here have shown me 
that an inadequate standard of housing exists in nearly every 
city and town in the state. The tenement house law has some 
measure of beneficent effect, but in the smaller communities, 
investigation shows that housing is without even elementary 


supervision as to safety and sanitation. 


Nor is the situation of such recent growth as is popularly 
supposed. Since the tenement house law of twenty years ago 


was passed, nothing constructive has been done. 


We rested 


with that achievement and every attempt to aid in developing 


a solution for other communities has met with failure, 


Building houses for some groups in the population has be- 
come an unprofitable business. Hence, these groups have for 
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munity ee provide. As a result of the 
‘y, a still larger portion of our population is. 
into houses of a standard below that which © 4 ) 
cepted as decent American homes. ordinances, © A state agency should be ; 
eport of the Reconstruction Commission boards should be required to report to 
e joint: committee, we have been aided so that there may be available at all tim 
the consideration of this very important tion applicable to this. subject. 
ctment of labor laws we are guided by — The state agency, on the other hand, should C 
n In the enactment of health directed to report to the next legislature | on a method | 
tate Health Department. In matters af- development of a system of state credits for musing pu 7 
of our natural resources, by the Con- Through the state agency information should be made | 
_ The Banking Department, the Insur- able to local communities that will auth) them in the 
d other state agencies all deal with special program, re He PR Ye Hes 
executive or legislative action. But in ‘These agencies, both eager cua che 
the elementary need of shelter and es- 9 far as the state agency is concerned, a 
; is no state or local agency to aid the tion for its expenses should ibe made.se 0), 
cutive branches of the cover nEnt, either I am hopeful that the present housing crisis w 1< 


a rgency , or what is more important, in help- the people of the state that. action | is needed. ‘Thei p 


. Such ig ‘ 
ae heueine policy se aga oe will bring action from the legislature who are th 


. sentatives. The situation arses, send us: forward we, 


Set which his State has made for laws 


‘ib 


; , recommended la law which will create in’ needsy) 00)" ey otitagte et fe 
gute September ae ; 5 


Tespo oridito’ Mr. Kelloae’ He to ie a Gites tities of others was as tasked: “Besouk ao a 
ne Ta ob Schiff that I knew seems a tribute that may be own faith, he could give generously to a visiting co 
tely laid'upon the altar of friendship. Therefore I of women from Cuba who petitioned for the: 
nd with the hope that later a more complete story a Catholic shrine. No interests of his business 
iff’s citizenship will be written for the Survey ever allowed to supplant his spiritual or altruistic 
who can write of him more impersonally and He cherished intensely the preservation of the high p 
upon which ane: has been built and foes: 


a hs onal ears the despair that a an inexe ica ie etal aha raperatiliegs and he gave e" sah 
felt at her first acquaintance with the condi- this in his support in money and in encouragement | of 
f people living in the crowded East Side of Manhat- less variety of projects for help and education. — In not 
diately did this busy banker respond to the he was a pioneer. Years ago, before aid in the fo 
itor and thereby start a fellowship in friendship “‘ scholarship ” was accepted by the philanthropically dispose: 
terests that, for all the years that have followed, Mr. Schiff readily accepted opportunities for helping | c 
| on his part.’ Money help was given and with in need by this respect-preserving method. _ 
_ which made possible those beginnings out of Those who have been associated with him in. social eff 
Ww the Henry Street Settlement and its public will forever prize the extraordinary letters that marked 
nursing programmes. What was perhaps more valu- recorded his breadth of interest and his depth of c 
ven the material aid was the support of measures Like his occasional open letters to the press on contr 
mportance to the people about us, but often strange subjects, they showed a high literary, quality as w 
‘te from the experience, the interest and the tradi- but a few has been given the experience of knowing 
ions of Mr. Schiff and his associates. I recall his visit to our mately the generous mind that could grant freedom of 
thood one day when in answer to inquiries about in- and speech to the individuals with whom he could ne : 
dustrial conditions, he learned of an impending strike in the but in whose sincerity he had faith. eek . 
garment trades. ‘Though protesting against strikes as a Loving sorrow for the friend who has. gone dim the 
method for settling labor difficulties, he readily agreed to and floods the heart but the outlines of a truly grea 
_ bring the manufacturers to a conference—the Settlement to are clear. He loved his fellow men and his keen 
_ bring the workers and the contractors. He left the confer- never obscured by his emotions. He gave both he 
____ ence convinced of the oppressive position in which the em-  tellect to what, I am sure, were the greater interests o 
_ ployes in this branch of the trade had been placed, and all life. The history of measures and movements for social 
_ through a long-fought out struggle furnished money to re- terment in America will be found in ime Tecord 
_ lieve the needs of the families of the strikers until they, tri- Schiff’s life. 
pe arnant, were able to contract better terms for their labor. 
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After Forty Years 


HE place of the settlement in the future, discussed last 
| week-end by members of the National Federation of 
Settlements at East Aurora, N. Y., will be determined 
yy its old aims, modified by the newer social problems that 
urround it. This was the principal message brought to the 
ettlements of America by Henrietta O. Barnett, C. B. E., 
vidow of that great churchman, founder of Toynbee Hall, 
whom a tablet in Westminster Abbey says, ‘‘ Believing 
hat we are all members one of another, he labored unceas- 
ngly to unite men in the service of God and by his counsel 
ind example inspired many to seek for themselves and for 
he nation the things that are eternal.” Though modestly 
lisclaiming special knowledge of the social problems which 
wre puzzling social workers in this country, Mrs. Barnett 
showed that England is faced with much the same problems 
—less complicated with the task of cosmopolitan assimilation, 
jut on the other hand cumbered with a heavier statute book, 
with less room, less opportunity and less inclination to break 
Jown old conventions and to make experiments. 


Speaking of the early history of the settlement movement 

—and illustrating her points with lantern slides—Mrs. Bar-. 
nett dealt with the influences which ‘had resulted in the found- 
ing of the first settlement in Whitechapel in 1883. At that 
date, the Reverend and Mrs. Barnett had already lived ten 
years in a very-small vicarage house in East London and had 
gathered around them so many followers and fellow workers 
that it became encumbent to obtain further accommodation. 
Thus arose the Hall — named after a recently deceased friend 
Arnold Toynbee — which has becorhe known all over the 
world not only as a center of philanthropic effort but as a 
factory of social ideals and a school for some of the ablest 
of England’s statesmen and administrators. The work under- 
taken by the settlement ranged ‘from relief to higher education ; 
from teaching gutter children how to play, to the establish- 
ment of an art gallery; from the domestic training of state- 
supported children to classical concerts; from organizing boy 
scouts to university courses; from succor by Guilds of Com- 
Passion to scientific chess; from nature study rambles to voca- 
ional preparation for life’s careers. 
It was impossible, Mrs, Barnett said, to sum up in a few 
entences the spiritual base of so many and such varied activi- 
jes, but perhaps there were three bed rock principles which 
ere beneath all that was undertaken. Put briefly they were, 
«The best is not too good. for the lowliest”’; “ Culture comes 
Ny contact”; and “Friendship is the water which makes 
character grow.” Simple as these adages sound, they were 
goth far reaching and comprehensive when translated into 
prison reform, education of manual workers and the cleavage 
af conventional barriers erected by society. 


- It could not have been easy for Mrs. Barnett to indicate, 
as she was specially asked to do, the sources which influenced 
ner husband, but under cover of the pictures of Clifton, Bris- 
tol, where he was born and reared, and the beauty of which 
appealed strongly to him, and in relation to his college career 
n historic Oxford, or the shock of close contact with the de- 
oraded classes of the metropolis, she managed with candour 
and reticence to indicate how the circumstances of. his life 
had made the man, before the strength developed which after- 
ards enabled him to mould not only circumstances but other 
en. 


Among those he influenced. when they either resided 
in Whitechapel or worked as Toynbee associates are now some 
of the leading men in England, names which represent politi- 
ical forces, such as Herbert Asquith, Sir Hubert Ll. Smith, 
Sir Robert Morant, Lord Pentland, Viscount Milner, Sir 
Cyril Jackson, and Murray Macdonald, or ecclesiastical 

wers such as the archbishop of York, Canon Cremer, Canon 
We tle and Canon Masterman, or men holding even more 
influential if less advertised positions in the press and in the 
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Henrietta O. Barnett, C. B. E., widow of the founder of Toynbee — 
Hall, the first settlement in Whitechapel, who arrived in the United — 
States last week to be the guest of the National Federation Of 

Settlements ari 


net 


administrative departments of the government. 


= 


os 
‘i 
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These men, 


and many others now scattered all over the world, carry into 


their work if not the definite principles inculcated by Canon 
and Mrs. Barnett in Whitechapel, at least the attitude of 


mind from which to ponder on the problems with which they — 


are faced in their respective neighborhoods, a mental outlook 
which would change society could it be generally adopted or 
universally practised. 
Mrs. Barnett was emphatic on the danger of class ignorance 
breeding class suspicion and consequent misunderstanding, 
and urged that, even though the nation had now undertaken” 
many of the duties hitherto undertaken by the settlements in’ 
the departments of education, unemployment, health preserva- 


tion, and hygienic education, there still remained the para-— 


mount privilege of acting as those who introduce and those 
who unite. And she quoted with quaint reverence the story 
of the lad who by introducing the right men in the right place 
brought out one of our Lord’s most significant discourses, 
In the days that were past, she said, the question most fre- 
quently asked was ‘‘ What is Toynbee Hall doing ?”—whereas 
in the future she anticipated that the more frequent question 
would be “ What is Toynbee Hall thinking?” For people 
eager to assist in the work of reconstruction had lost their way 
in the maze of new charities, fresh societies, and amid the ever 
increasing responsibilities adopted by the government could 
not discern where helpfulness should end and independence be 


y 


fi; 


Matai 
yer than palliatives. , ieee 
om this Mrs, Barnett naturally turned to social research 
ed to the recent investigations in housing conditions, 
‘to those which had dealt with unemployment, low- 
the age for pensions and its effect on the labor market, 
fluence of factory work for girls on home making, 
- of equal work for equal pay, industrial fatigue be- 
nquiries on other subjects. All these questions 
> on which the settlements ought to be able to give 
0 “special value, because it would be based on 
individuals and gleaned from intimate knowl- 
xperiences. 

Canon Barnett’s relation with Toynbee Hall 
a ceased to be its warden, Mrs. Barnett gave 
his action which indicated that his thought tended 
more in later life to emphasize the conviction he 


~ 


Seid in ee 1919. That nee mark- 
Italian Socialism, voted overwhelmingly for a 
eee ‘immediate ” seizure of the 


yns, which, in some way undefined, would be able 
“power. Everyone remembers the immediate conse- 
that vote. The Socialists won notable victories in 
ber elections, dividing honors with the ‘revolution- 
. The hopeful masses believed quite generally 
evolution had been voted in. In.a few towns power 
y seized, and almost everywhere spontaneous riot- 
But the results were ee Nothing 


the course of a few months—the Catholics again 
he honors. But it looked as though the revolution 


next Hevclopments; however, were of eratoaid signifi- 
In Turin the compact organization of the General 
n seemed suddenly to fall to pieces. The revolu- 
orkers in the factories there began impromptu to 
celebrated “shop councils,” quite independently of 
chambers, of the trade federations and of the national 
orate of the greater federation. And with these councils 
a new form of agitation. Ever since the late winter of 


a mediately the General Federation, and eventually the 
vernment also, adapted themselves to the new conditions. 
‘ederation recognized the shop councils; the government 
n irrelevant grounds legitimized some of the seizures. The 
shop councils and not the old cumbersome organizations be- 
came the advance guard of revolutionary agitation. This 
movement culminated in July when the shop councils planned 
a general seizure of factories throughout Italy. For lack of 
coordination and owing to the opposition of conservative 
_ elements in the labor organizations this operation failed, not, 
however, without laying the foundations for the events of 
August and September where the social revolution in Italy has 
geestered very material gains. 


On the Situation in Italy © 


By Arthur Livingston ae moe 


high taxes on profits, and of the announced intentic 


2s 


‘that is headed toward a form of industrial communism, 


to pravides all with equal opportunities 
To this end he had written copiously aad pr 
power given by quiet conviction. — 

Mrs. Barnett showed some fener kable: slide 
ster Abbey where Canon Barnett worshipped ; 
pulpit of which he fearlessly stated that the rights | 
demanded sacrifices from the rich, and that th 
of the disinherited would, and ought, to wor 
who would not hear. Through the pictures. 
of the ancient house of prayer was subtly sugge: d 
conference members were left realizing anew that 
however complicated its problems, could only fi 
‘it recognized that its “‘ life was hid by ‘ Christ i in 


The movement of Noeake 20, when a oben of 
tionism ” was nationally inaugurated in the steel t 
its paralyzing power to the fortunate Pgh ae ; 


Syndicalist Union (anarchical), the fer Foden 
Workers (the F. I. O. M., affiliated with the Gen 
eration), the Italian Labor Union (patriotic Soci 
the Catholics. Taking advantage of a public dem; 


manufacturers to resist any further demands for ‘inc 
wages, the iron and steel workers called for such a 
crease. ‘The issue developed with all the formalit 
alry. 
gle was to be a ea show-down of fle strength, ¥ 
the real points involved would be not money but pri 
This was made clear by the workers in their refusal to 
sider any question as to whether the industry could 
new wage increase; and by the manufacturers in thei 
ference to the question of arbitration. In answering the 
structionism of the workers by the lock-out the mani 
hoped to put the question squarely up to the governr 
the workers went into the shops, drew their pay, and 
machines but produced nothing, had the owners the right 
close the shops? Would the government uphold the rig 
of private property to that extent? The workers ai 
the lock-out by occupying the factories and trying to ru 
on their own account. The government refused to allo 
issue to be transported to the ground of legal per ano 
strove to effect a compromise. 

It is in this evasion that the deep significance of the al 
disturbance lies. For whether or not: the present agre en 
between labor and capital as to joint control ee Bes io 


superior to private properhy tis has cnteted into the Ital 
national consciousness. With practically no blood-she 
with relatively little confusion as compared with the 
tude of the issues involved, on a basis of free and frank p 
lic discussion of the most i interests of individual, 
and nation, Italy has set out on an experiment in cooperat 


temperament decide. To that large instanen of tae 
editorial writers who have outdone each cence in. 


ect of oughgoing com- 
ED epted doctrine there i: 
itionaries of the Right, that a commu 
as an: ae ina cuts Europes, 


a aheieide eon cae ae sources oa bern 
upon the Fiume question, and the failure - 
. foreign relations that has — 
Italian public has been Russia. To be 
1 some honest self-deception in all that. 

, 1919, were necessary to call the Ital- 
back from its absorption in the intrigues - 
is fair to say that taken by and large the 
: been a pass-time of Italian politics to distract — 
d, and especially the foreign mind, from the 
hed these realities have been 


en a bureau of registration, eeipowated to take | 
established facts. It has accepted the seizure 
patriots, the seizure of lands by cooperatives, the 
- factories by workers, the seizure of fortresses by — 
eee states (Valona), the seizure of ships by sailors, and 
eizure of public buildings by local populations. This 
s that the respect for political democracy in Italy ‘has 
een seriously and progressively weakened. In fact, do we 
o an Italian premier (Orlando) a syndicalistic defi- 
of the ballot as the expression of an economic interest, 


9s? ‘Andi is not the most significant debate of the Ttaligns 


x ne 


10 Na aie UE stall foceit 


I shall foot it 


—From the Chicago Poems. 


into self-consciousness, of various groups, asse: 


oe of the nation. : 
owners of wealth, on the one hand, and the 


direction to the national life. Add to these th 
grown powerful in numbers and in activ 


ing millions of Italians to a new outlook 
feel bound together by a common effort in 
of Italy for the future shall ‘remain un: 


aes called Tialicn culture, men trained 


iy ee cuartics Male: in ue it; anes eC rover 


pecs Grade de oie ue a aaen eee ne 
actual public opinion than by force and 


the new concept. of the State as the union of economic | 


THE ROAD AND THE END 


f ae fone Sas Down the roadway in the dusk, | pier 
ayer vo Where shapes and hunger wander 
ys ue _ And the fugitives of pain go by. 


os TA ase ere: In the silence of the morning, ie afte 
TG a Bia fess See the night slur into dawn, ‘ee 

Hear the slow great winds arise : : ae 
Where tall trees flank the way pitas ney 
And shoulder toward the sky. leer G 


The broken boulders by the road 
: Shall not commemorate my ruin. 
ef ee shall be the gravel underfoot. 
patie I shall watch for 
Sif ; _ Slim birds, swift of wing 
That go where wind and ranks of thunder 
Drive the wild processionals of rain. 


The dust of the travelled road By a 
Shall touch my hand and face. 


cy i 
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p iat 
vel t Cone The army is maoveden ut 
the labor _unions in operation: only ¢ 
‘Weis 


ota hems ea oe been the vitalizati 


‘one interest or another to transform the moral anc 
Vital forces in It; 


- other—the two great forces the clash of which 


es) 


tributing to the establishment of the new 
‘ness of the nation. ‘Then there is the ch 
_ immensely broadened the scope of its aims anc 


lem. Again there are the soldiers of pie 


pics 


who are determined that not: all the prc 


the “intellectuals” of the country, the h 


That is also why, in the face of a great socia 
tion, “the public” is neutral between the cot 
giving no mandate for slaughter to elements 
otherwise be inclined to settle great issues by, £ 
There is an old phrase to the effect that “It 
herself.” ee was in the spigit of that Ca t 


inherited from Versailles | fie 


a : S 
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Vernacular and Revolution 3 


: How a Return to the Language of the People Helped to 
oo Recreate a Great Democracy 


By Aristides E. Phoutrides 


UNIVERSITY OF ATHENS 


HE other day the telephone of a certain New York 
office rang, and a city doctor wished to be connected 
with a city lawyer. Both parties happened to be 
Bae Greeks. The doctor was born in Thrace and is 
proud of his kinship with Orpheus, while the lawyer is an 
- Tonian of Smyrna, one of Homer’s birthplaces. After a 
- short business chat one of them happened to refer to a 
_ recent work in the Modern Greek vernacular, the other com- 
mented on its “vulgar” language and that made me seize the 

end of another telephone wire and join in the debate. A 
_ semi-philological discussion started and continued for the Lord 
_ knows how long. If the gentle telephone operator knew Greek 
and had the writing microbe, she might steal plenty of ma- 
terial for a Platonic or Aristophanic dialogue, and some Wall 
street people might have a shock if they knew that the gold- 
carrying telephone wires of Gotham were desecrated by the 
_ confused sounds of a heated literary symposium in Greek. The 
impatient operator made us drop the subject after mutual 


and continue our discussion. 
' This episode illustrates the absorbing interest with which 
the language question is regarded by every intelligent Greek 
wherever Greeks are. It explains also how it happened that 
a translation of the New Testament into the demotike or ver- 
nacular by Alexandros Palles in 1901 created more trouble 
in Athens than the strike of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit em- 
ployes caused in Brooklyn this year. The purists who stood 
for what they call a purified language, as close to the ancient 
Attic form from the grammatical point of view as possible, 
assailed the translation as a national crime aiming to prove 
that present-day Greece had no connection with the Greece of 
- Pericles. The majority of the university students sided with 
_ the purists and with youthful enthusiasm paraded in great 
crowds through the streets of Athens, heaping insults on the 
_ defenders of the vernacular, who were branded as “Hairy 
- Ones,” and smashing down the establishment of any news- 
paper which opposed the puristic point of view. They even 
_ demanded of the Metropolitan of Athens to excommunicate 
_ the “traitors.” The Metropolitan, however, refused. The 
students became furious, the government called on the troops 
=i to control the rioters, and in a mélée eight students were killed 
and over sixty others wounded. This aroused public sentiment 
__in favor of the purists; the Metropolitan had to abdicate. The 
_ Cabinet had to fall, and the victims were lauded as martyrs 
of a Holy Cause. It seemed like a great victory for the purists 
then. 

But the friends of the vernacular never gave up. They 
knew that the vernacular was a living language, whereas the 
puristic was only a confused artificial idiom manufactured by 
narrow-minded schoolmasters who dreamed of resuscitating 
the ancient form. They also knew that, in spite of its ap- 
parent deviation from ancient form, the vernacular had pre- 
served the more essential features of ancient Greek; above all 
its directness, its plastic qualities and its power of assimilation. 
They adhered firmly to the principle that the people were the 

only natural creators of language and that they had perfect 
‘ight to their grammar and vocabulary while the artist’s 


_ promises of all of us to reassemble at our earliest convenience | 


sphere was to give the people’s language its best literary ex- 
pression without violating either its grammar or its words. 

The enemy, however, had established himself in impreg- 
nable citadels. A generation ago, the recognized masters of 
literary style were purists. Until very recently the purists had 
unrestricted authority over the school, the church and the state. 
The daily press was almost entirely puristic. All the text- 
books, from the first reader to the manuals of pathology or. 
mechanics, were written in the puristic. Finally, orators con-. 
tinued and, to a certain extent, still continue to charm the 
multitudes in grandiloquent style where dead words in dead 
forms are dinned into the people’s ears. ‘The people listen 
dazed and wonder and applaud, but in spite of it all they pre-” 
fer to talk to each other in their mothers’ tongue. ‘The essen- 
tial result of the purists’ effort was to cultivate a medium of 
expression that was pretentious, unnatural, superficial, formal, 
and pompous. With this medium the educated class itself 
tended to acquire the same characteristics and to spread the 
disaster through the uncontaminated strata of the people. 

The demotikists saw the danger and proceeded to assail the 
puristic citadels. The first field they invaded successfully was 
literature. They proceeded to gather folk-tales and songs from 
Asia Minor and Thrace and Macedonia and Epirus and Cen- 
tral Greece and Peloponnesus and the islands, and to circulate 
their publications at home and abroad with the purpose of 
showing that there was a common vernacular living in every 
corner of the Hellenic world and capable of artistic expression 
of a high degree. ‘Then they wrote poetry and novel and 
drama and short-story and at last even scientific essay in the 
vernacular. Though the daily press was unassailable in its 
entirety, still it was induced to open some of its literary col- 
umns to the people’s language. F 

Somehow the opposition of the pseudo-classicists electrified 
the progressives. John Psicharis, the acknowledged leader of 
the movement, a man who combines a thorough philological 
training and scientific spirit with unusual creative power and 
determination, published his famous Tage, Tour, an 
epoch-making book for New Greece. Kostes Palamas, the 
greatest of Modern Greek poets, stepped to the foreground as 
the defender of the new ideas and declared that he was proud 
to be classed among the “Hairy Ones.” N. G. Polites, the 
folklorist of the University of Athens, dispatched a host. of 
legend and song gatherers to every town and village where 
Greeks live. Argyres Eftaliotes wrote a history of Greece in 
the vernacular and published the Stories of Old Demos, 
another book of great influence for the new era. | 

Then the Noumas, a literary weekly edited by D. P. Tango- 
poulos, made its appearance in Athens in 1903, and soon: 
proved the greatest stronghold, not only of the revolutionists 
in literature, but of all enlightened people who saw the dead- 
ness about them, and struggled to bring about a new life in the 
social and political, as well as in the artistic field. The new, 
weekly was very humble and unpretentious in type and paper. 
It was not illustrated, and most of its material was printed in 
very fine type to save space. Yet this little journal, written i: 
the demotic from end to end, became a school of training fo: 
the best of the younger writers of Greece and the mouthpiece 
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tional and national problems without losing sight of 
impulses and currents of contemporary life. For a 
time he saw the significance of the struggle for the ver-_ 
lar and convinced himself of its soundness. But being 
ersed in practical reform, he was not anxious to patron- 
1e movement at a time when not only his position would 
ye strengthened by it, but other problems closer to the 
f Greece, such as the redemption of six millions of 
ks from a brutal régime, demanded immediate attention. 


‘ure attempt to adopt the program of the demotikists might 
use. Shee f oe. ai tt aie? 

it he knew how to prepare ‘the way for it and set out 
yrepare the educational renaissance of Greece as soon as he 
ame to power in 1909. In this work he chose assistants from 
mong the most progressive and prudent younger minds. The 
ames of Delmouzos, Triantaphyllides and, above all, of D. 
linos, are insolubly connected with the reform. ‘ Mr. 
nos, the secretary general to the Greek Ministry of Public 
ruction, has been the most active factor in formulating a 
of bills which were adopted by the Liberal government 
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PURISTIC GREEK , veeoy 


in old Greek and in the two forms for which the “ rev- 
respectively are contending as a medium of expression 


What Can Versus What Must Be Done With Him 


OPULAR precepts, 
prescriptions and 
formulas for the im- 
migrant have almost 
made him the victim of dis- 
agreeing doctors. All these 
‘remedies for the feared or 
suspected gaps and fractures 
-jn.our national physique have 

a common quality. They are 

required, compulsory, and 

not to be refused. Here is 
what some of them say: 

The immigrant must be 
‘naturalized; must drop his 
mother tongue and give. up 
its newspapers; must read 
and write English; must 
scatter and settle among na- 
tive born; must adopt all cus- 
tomary, especially legalized 
practices, such as the doctor 
at child-birth and the keep- 
ing of the Puritan sabbath. 
- He must accept our labor 
‘organization as it stands and 
_ forswear attachment to all 
things from the land of his 
birth. 

Starting with these form- 
ulas, a study of Americaniza- 
tion is easy. You get the 
statistics on how many immi- 
grants have become natural- 
ized within a fixed period. 


The Immigrant 


By Allen T. Burns 


DIRECTOR STUDIES IN METHODS OF AMERICANIZATION 


BOOKS THAT ILLUSTRATE A NEW 
THEORY AND METHOD OF NA- 
TIONAL SOCIAL SURVEY 


The Americanization studies made in the last two years and 
financed by the Carnegie Corporation will be published dur- 
ing the fall and winter, beginning October 1, by Harper & 
Brothers, with the following titles and authors: 


ScHOOLING OF THE IMMIGRANT é 
’ Frank V. Thompson, superintendent of public schools, 
Boston. 

AMERICA VIA THE NEIGHBORHOOD 
John Daniels. 

OLp WorLp TRAITS TRANSPLANTED : 
Robért E. Park, professorial lecturer, University of 
Chicago. Herbert A. Miller, professor of sociology, 
Oberlin College. 

IMMIGRANT HEALTH AND THE COMMUNITY. 

Michael M. Davis, Jr., director, Boston Dispensary. 

A STAKE IN THE LAND 
Peter A. Speek, head of Russian section, Library of 
Congress. 

New Homes For OLD 
S. P. Breckinridge, assistant professor of household ad- 
ministration, University of Chicago. 

ADJUSTING IMMIGRANT AND INDUSTRY 
William M. Leiserson, chairman, labor adjustment 
boards, Rachester and New York. 

THE IMMIGRANT PRESS AND ITs CONTROL 
Robert E. Park, professorial lecturer, University of 
Chicago. 

THE IMMIGRANT’s Day IN CouRT 
Kate Holladay Claghorn, instructor in social research, 
New York School of Philanthropy. 

AMERICANS BY CHOICE 
John P. Gavit, vice-president, New York Evening Post. 

SUMMARY 
Allen T. Burns, director, Studies in Methods of 
A mericanization. 
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from the native-born. Form- — 

ula: suppress foreign-lang- 
uage papers or make them 

bi-lingual, a prohibitive ex- 
pense, or by control of their 
advertising, censor what they — 
print. t 
The inquiries aimed at — 
finding prescriptions seem to - 
have made some omissions. © 
Other questions bob up 
which cannot be downed by i 
formulas. What is the | 
answer to the charge that | 
those becoming naturalized © 
most quickly, also show © 
speed in becoming denation- © 
alized, or internationalized? — 
Does the persistance of an — 
old national affection after 
all prove the undesirability of — 
extended courtships and en- e 
gagements before life-long 
pledges to a new state? rie 
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Then too, immigrants sud- © 
denly exhibit labor unions of — 
their own making. They de-— 
mand an eight-hour day, one — 
day of rest in seven, a living” 
wage for eight hours work. — 
They insist on having their 
own leaders, an organization © 
in which they take a vital © 
part. What is to be done? © 
The demands seem Amer-~ 


_ The nationalities or races showing a large per cent of naturali- 
zation are desirable, assimilable; those with a small per cent, 
undesirable. Moral: restrict, exclude, discharge or deport 
people showing this regrettable indifference to citizenship. . 
_ Perhaps you investigate by nationalities how many immi- 
_ grants have joined existing labor unions, accepting an entirely 
prearranged agent of industrial democracy with passive acqui- 
escence. When you find that later immigrants have not en- 
tered in large numbers the organizations which earlier immi- 
grants have had an active hand and effective voice in forming 
and officering, you conclude with the Federal Immigration 
Commission: ‘The constant influx of immigrants to whom 
prevailing conditions seemed unusually favorable contributed 
to the failure to organize. . . Their presence in con- 
stantly increasing numbers prevented progress among the older 
wage-earning class.” | 
The compulsionist obtains statistics of the number of foreign- 
language papers and their circulation in the United States. 
Finding the figures to be in the hundreds and hundreds of 
thousands respectively, he deduces that the immigrants are 
living in another world, following different currents of thought 


10 


ican, but the procedure transgresses the previously arranged 
program. Has the earlier quest for categorical recipes found a 
will o’ the wisp? 
The same prescribers seem to be getting somewhere with — 
repressions of the immigrant press, when the provost marshal — 
suddenly announces its indispensability to the successful opera- _ 
tion of our draft. Purveyors to the people’s needs find this — 
press a channel to the attention of prospective purchasers whose _ 
money is just as good as that of readers of papers in English. _ 
“ Suppress or not suppress?” ‘That is the question. — Wl 
Apparently, inquiries ending in a “ must” have a way of | 
miscarrying. In a democracy social forces disarrange the best _ 
laid plans of investigators. Surveys, social research and pro- 
grams fall into disrepute because their answers don’t stay 1 
answers. ‘The human factor behaves unaccountably and in- 
jects new elements into situations to the confusion of social — 
prescribers. Can inquiries into social conditions be of any 
more use to self-determining folk than those which have been. 
ending in imperatives so soon out-of-date? | 
The Studies in Methods of Americanization of the Carnegie | 
Corporation, has tried to take another cue. It would end more. | 
logically in exhibitions and expositions than in prohibitions and | 


of such an inquiry yields no futile “ musts.” lt 


an and what cannot be-done, given certain 


n situations have developed throws light on what 
e in the future. It seeks to answer the practical 
estion of what can be done, not what must be. 
answers. will never be categorical but. will offer 
. If policy a is followed in a given situation, re- 
|y in certain proportions will ensue; but if policy 
esults x and y in different proportions from a 


ye framed in ways to bring out comparisons rather than 


immigrant relations, light is needed not only 
ons of policy but also on questions of technique in 
which have become fairly stable. Immigrants and 
Ww a persistent desire for the former to learn Eng- 
he administration of schools for this purpose, the 
f English as a foreign tongue, and the training and 
achers come in for study. Such matters are outside 
ld of controversy, as everyone is agreed in looking only 
. procedure that works best for an agreed end. The 
ation exists for problems in our naturalization pro- 
our legal machinery, our health administration. The 
ization study has carefully observed practices in these 


the most effective technique. 
alists and 
-method. Nee: 
¢ multitudinous decrees and injunctions for the immi- 
e in the field of undetermined or unsettled public policy. 
s illuminating this field are of some general interest. 
n such varied alternatives and possibilities as are offered 
€ questions stated, what methods throw adequate light 
lem ? 


Such reports interest the 
administrator and offer nothing especially new 


; ds of study had to be selected where the interplay of 
aman forces and the fluctuations in relationships were taking 
and could be observed and reported, Fairly static con- 
ns suffice for the technical inquiries, but the ebb and flow 
he tides of human life must be scanned and searched for 
{ ‘sistent currents of desire, resistance, response and 
_ Such social research looks for the human reac- 
that are as definite; as calculable and as imperative as 
of gravity or explosives. Mighty rivers can be damned, 
amite can make safe harbors and channels for world fleets, 
woe betide the bungler or meddler who tries to harness 
forces without understanding all the laws and possibilities 
heir behavior. 
ortunately the immigrant today is active, if not in erup- 
, In many fields. He yields plenty of human documents 
study and comparison. His industrial and political rela- 
$ have become the foremost news if not issues of the day. 
racial survivals, his New World expedients are so obtru- 
ve as to be the objects of curiosity, if not suspicion. Industry, 
ics, government, communities, newspapers, family life, vol- 
ry organizations all offer panoramas of the vital forces of 
igrant and native-born relations and reactions. 
ics and formal questionnaires throw relatively little 
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be illustrated than described. 
desire, prejudice, predisposition. A study 


_ pel the use of her official languages by alien | 


and also result z. So in these studies questions — 


and even conducted a few experiments in order to dis- 


‘ion a second way. Usually only ac 
d precedent factors will bring out the 


_ of different policies and practices. Such a meth 
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_A vexing question of public policy is whether p: 
of immigrant origin can be brought into confor: 
- quired standards of public education, and y: 

not be arrayed in hostile warring forces. How 
result was illustrated when Austria-Hungary sou 


‘sory use of English as the medium of instruct 
_is part of the proposed standards in this co 
setts educators have sought to secure such au 
_ legislature. The opposition of immigrant ci 
great that the dominant party quickly heeded it. 
was so pointed as to suggest fear that other 
as fatal to the party’s power as was a simi 
power of the dual empire. Yet the neighborir 
Hampshire has passed an even more drastic la 
any opposition and is enforcing it with the hear 
of the Roman Catholic bishop of the state. 7 


ment that led the opposition to such a law in Mass 
Now what made the difference? Since p 
their desire for office and immigrants’ votes are not 
factors, how can such diverse results come about? 
thorough inquiry into all pertinent events in bo 
the answer. In Massachusetts the drive was ma 
criticism of these immigrant schools. Those to 
were, in no way, made a part of the movement 
inclusion in its resulting administrative machinery. 
migrant was not reassured of the right also to teach 
tongue while being required to conform to all p 
tional standards. The New Hampshire procedure w 
cided contrast. As in Massachusetts there was 1 
standardization of any schools, public or private. The 
ment was conceived and promoted as a forward step i 


cation for the whole state. Little public school districts 
have to give up some of their independence as actually 
private schools. The bishop and his supporters were invi 
to become leaders in this progressive move. He and his flock 
were assured of minority representation in the official bod for 
carrying out the law. Freedom to teach their own langu 
was guaranteed. ‘Today the state superintendent of schoo 
makes his inspection visits armed with all the authority of th 
law, but also with his way prepared by an explicit pastoral — 
letter to all priests and teachers enjoining obedience to the law. _ 
To be sure, the bishops of Massachusetts and New Hamp- 2 
shire are decidedly different persons, and the support of pos- 
sible opponents might have had to be secured in an entirely 
different way. But complete pictures of the two situations dis- 
close how the impossible in Massachusetts was achieved with 
harmony and satisfaction in New Hampshire. re 
A similar suggestive contrast is produced by the same repor- _ 
torial method applied to the question of immigrants’ member- 
Ship in labor unions. The anthracite coal fields had to be 
cited as the great exception to the Federal Immigration Com- 
mission’s finding that the recently arrived foreign-born retarded 
labor organization, as, for example, in the steel industry. 
Were there other differences between the hard coal and steel 
(Continued on page 29) 
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f ; dred dollar prize of the Poetry Society of Am ca. 
g across the table in the little Italian res- ‘To those readers of the SURVEY who in English “ 
t human, the most intensely alive man I have dissected poems with a forceps or measured them 
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find that his poems. boas a moving eae 


of i éorn-field, or ihe argot of the parte the Te 
ovable companion; you feel that he is one of Hioce the rhythm of life, with deep undertones, with deli 
0 know back alleys, newsboys and farmhands, ings, soft. melodies that stir an inner sense of beauty, | 
of the prairie, and the dust of the long road. tional connotations that express profoundly more than 1% 
eaving school at thirteen to be buffeted by the nice use of words or their masterly groupings, rhythms 
zzards as he drives a milk wagon, toiling in brick- suggest intimations of subtle music, melodies that haunt 
ging pitch- cue in the husky gang of the thresh- stirrings among the leaves on autumn nights. Some of t 
shov ‘poems, it is true, have simply the rhythm of high : 
rar, Gating his way through Knox College. prose, and to many of these he has given prose form; 
of his life quiver in your mind as he talks— of these quiver and leap with the rush of words, as his 
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a there is a quality: of poetry in: ‘Quiet as a What do you know about Jesus? 


one of the most biting, caustic, ironic indictments in t 
lish language. In contrast to such pieces as this, and. 


ith the hives.’ That glove working woman 
featured once, talked a speech as vivid as Irish : 
poetry it be t. _ Hog Butcher for the World, | HA GERS TN Seale 
oetry at its bes ee like, ‘ When I look Topiniaker, Slacker af) WEE a 
Player with Railroads and the Nation’s Freight Handler; ; 
Stormy, husky, brawling, 

City of the Big Shoulders: 


you have the fragile Troths, 


as 3 : : Yellow dust on a bumble bee’s wing. 
,P istent effort that has given him a mastery of his Gray lights in a woman’s eyes, _ 


. the growth from the rondeau stage to the perfecting Red ruins in the changing sunset embers: — 


of his own, ‘the critical judgment which has led Death oil na ee ee ieee pea a : 


m Be ‘what he has composed, vu quiet determination to oF the Reaeiul Gone which has been set to music by Rup 
give his own imaginative treatment to the life about him, the Hughes: : ; 
compressing of limber words into creative art during the odd Everybody loved Chick Lorimer i in our town. 


‘snatches of a busy journalistic career. i: od ban ee 
‘verybody love er. 
_ All this is reflected in his two volumes of poems, Chicago So we all love a wild girl keeping z hold 
Bec, and Cornhuskers (Henry Holt and Company), and On a dream she wants. 3 
in his magazine verse, for few persons present their slants at Nobody come ets The ein Lorimer went. _ 
life so fully as does he in his work, obody knows why she packed her aes Haid ol ; 
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of national thinking should bend in the direction of 
ial reorganization. Pre-war England has been too com- 
letely unmade for the old formulae to be of service. Not, 
ideed, that they do not reappear, but they come as thin, wan 
sts to survey a kingdom over which they no longer enjoy 
minion. What the new age is to be no man can prophesy, 
that it is to be a new age. Trade unions that have doubled 
strength; a government whose foreign policy is dictated 
the will of labor; ; subject races that revolt for the magic 
a phrase and prove, as in the case of Egypt, that the phrase 
magic in it; a youth which rejects with scorn the older 
ons of democracy, as void of substance; these are the symp- 
ms which meet one on every hand. As yet, indeed, there is 
aos rather than integration, and there is not a little of that 
‘experimentalism abroad which is afraid not to examine even 
the second-rate lest suggestiveness escape it. But even when al- 
lowance is made for much empty play with words, the amount 
of admirable work that is being done is astonishing. Nothing 
of it, indeed, seems, at the moment, destined to permanence. 
But a good deal has about it the marks of that quality from 
which, ultimately, a great book is born. 


_ By all odds the most’ important piece of recent English 
thinking is Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s Constitution for the Social- 
Commonwealth of Great Britain (Longman’s). ‘This ad- 
irable volume is a survey of the institutional reconstruction 
Mecessary in ets Britain and is written out of an experience 
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mands the aheeatanes of a modified guild sae lee 
have previously done, and their plan for revised lo 


most brilliant piece of thinking this subject has receiv 
Readers of Mr. Gleason’s articles in the SuRVEY knov 
much the thinking of British labor has been affected by the 
guild socialist movement: Men like Mr. Tawney and Mr, 
Hodges have alike come under its sway. The chief expo 
of guild socialism is G. D. H. Cole, and his latest vol 
Chaos and Order in Industry (Methuen), is a helpful 
of the present position. It is, indeed, rather skilful journalis 
than a profound survey, but anyone who ‘is desirous of kn Ww 
ing what motives and policies are in issue will get a clear no 
tion from this book. Mr. Cole, at one time the leader of th 
radical left, is now, by the march of events, almost at th 
center of his party. ‘The basis of distinction lies, it appears, = 
in the method to be pursued. A growing body of opinion is 
in favor of direct action, instead of the process of political 
and industrial negotiation, with the strike as a reserve weapon, 
which is the present technique of labor. Of this attitude, Wil- 
liam Mellor’s Direct Action (Leonard Parsons) may be 
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taken as the authoritative voice. Mr. Mellor is the labor edi- which regards government enterprise as a corrective for all 
tor of the Daily Herald, and he sympathizes with the tactics social disease and is scornful of that moral change in the it 
_and end of the Russian revolution. Compromise does not enter dividual which, ultimately, is surely a problem beyond the 
into his calculations. The parliamentary system is, in his view, reach of mechanical improvement. In harmony with i 
so dead that to dally with it is to desert the true, that is, the Cox’s plea is Lord Emmott s pamphlet (P. S. King) oni 
industrial field of action. Conquer democracy in the work- Nationalism. As a great business man Lord Emmott look 
shops, and the socio-political democracy will follow of iteslf. with despair at the solution of our industrial questions pre 
The attitude is probably too uncompromising and logical to posed by such men as Mr. Smillie. Government control, evel 
be acceptable to the mass of the movement, but it represents more government operation, hampers motive and decreas 29 
a tendency which may well continue to grow if Mr. Lloyd- production. The root of economic prosperity 1s, for him, th 
George’s ministry remains long in power. competition of man with man for the sale of their products.j 
Mr. Mellor and his friends are greatly influenced by the Nationalization, he thinks, would be the death blow to in| 
Russian example. Upon Russia there flows an ever-increasing dividual exertion. Lord Emmott, I should urge, only show 
- stream of books from the English press. Two of them are how singularly incapable a great business man can be when 
worth noting. R. W. Postgate’s The Bolshevik Theory he comes to the discussion of political philosophy. But it 
(Grant Richards) is, without pretence at depth or originality, none the less urgent to remember that we have to find in @ 
a clear and coherent account of what bolshevism is and the system of nationalized production motives that are not legs 
_ purpose it involves. Mr. Postgate is a little timidly sympa- provocative than those of private production. It is easy ta 
_ thetic to bolshevism; on the issue, for example, of the dictator- reply that the motive of public service is adequate, but mu¢ 
‘ship of the proletariat, it is clear that the idea of despotism more, as Lord Emmott sees, depends upon the institutions 
therein involved leaves him a little uncomfortable. Eden and jn which the formula is clothed than its exponents are willing 
Cedar Paul’s Communist Ergocracy (Allen and Unwin) to admit. ‘ 
has no such scruples. It is ‘a thoroughgoing defence of bol- Three books on social history deserve a passing word. C. 
shevism, both in purpose and practice. The book is interesting Raven’s Christian Socialism, 1848-54 (Macmillan), is the 
and well written, and it seems to have been eagerly acclaimed first full attempt to tell the history of a little known episode: 
by the Socialist Labor Party in this country. But to most jn the long record of English social experiment. Though he 
observers it will, I think, seem as nearly related to English undoubtedly overestimates its importance, Mr. Raven is, I 
facts as Campanello’s City of the Sun, or Bacon’s New At- think, successful in rescuing it from the contempt of Mr. and 
lantis. Mrs. Snowden’s Diary (Cassell) of her journey Mrs, Webb, and he shows a very interesting relation ‘between 
to Russia with the British labor delegation is almost equally its ideals and those of guild socialism. Mr. C. R. Fay’s Lif 
hostile, but it need not, I think, be taken seriously; for since and Labor in the Ninteenth Century (Cambridge University 
she has signed the report of the delegation, which is at variance Press) is by all odds the most delightful summary of recelll 
- with her own conclusions, it is clear that her observations are Enolish economic history that has appeared. Its real learning 
not of great value. Most people accept Bertrand Russell’s js never obtrusive, and anyone who desired to understand how 
famous Nation articles as a well-balanced survey of Rus- greatly the controversies of today arise from past issues co Ic 
sian facts. hardly do better than study his pages. From that they car 
II go to F, E. Green’s English Agricultural Laborer, 18 
On social history and theory there are some books, either 1920 (PrS) King) which, in everything but style, is wort vy 
recently or about to be published, of great interest. Most to rank by the side of the Hammonds’ notable book on 
important of all is Graham Wallas’ The Social Inheritance earlier history of the same subject. Mr. Green is a well 
(Allen and Unwin), which will be published in the early known expert on rural problems, and if his indignation at times 
autumn. It is Mr. Wallas’ first book since 1914, and in many leaps beyond all bounds, that only adds spice to his narrative 
_ways his wisest. Like his Great Society, it is a psychological. The solution of the English land question is not yet in sight 
‘analysis of civilization, and though many will be doubtful of but when it comes I venture the guess that Mr. Green’s 
the psychology, none will deny either the startling power of knowledge will play no small part in its formulation. % 
observation or the almost uncanny insight into the details of I have not the space to do more than note a number of books 
social structure. In particular there are two chapters, one on which are all of them useful. C. R. Attlee’s Social Workex 
the technique of administration and one on vocational organi- (Allen and Unwin) is a competent manual of technique by 
zations, which seem to me to open a new epoch in their respec- a recognized English expert. A. J. H. Hetherington’s Inter: 
tive fields. It will, moveover, be of great interest to compare national Labor Legislation (Methuen) is an. excellent sur} 
Mr. Wallas’ explicit condemnation of the influence of a vey of the work of the League of Nations, which sufferep 
monarchical system with the Webbs’ indifferent approval of it. somewhat from its author’s official enthusiasm for the league: 
Mr. Wallas’ book is essentially a study of the adaptation Mr. Hugh Dalton’s Distribution of Income (Routledge) & 
of man as a biological organism to an environment made in- a book that has long been expected. It is probably the best exa 
creasingly complex by social traditions. It is a plea for experi- isting book in English upon its subject, and it sets out, witl! 
mentalism. Mr. Harold Cox’s Economic Liberty (Long- scientific precision and detail, the attitude of most economist: 
mans) is a book of a very different kind.. It is the ablest in the Labor Party. Delisle Burns’ Principles of Revolution 
recent defence of that “system of natural liberty” of which (Allen and Unwin) is, like all the Burns’ books, both ext 
Adam Smith was the classical exponent. Mr. Cox is an op-  cellently written and usefully apropos; it will explain the mys 
ponent of state action of every kind; his philosophy is an in-  teries of a difficult issue to many who have desired guidance) 
dividualism in excelsis. Man is by nature selfish, and all at- upon it. A. Mansbridge’s Experiment in Working Clase 
tempts at the legislative equalization of conditions he regards Education’ (Longmans) is an enthusiastic account of th 
as flying in the face of nature. He denies the capacity of the Workers’ Educational Association, which should be read in 
government as an administrative agent. He urges that only conjunction with that body’s own recently-issued summa 
the system of private property as it now exists can stimulate of its immediate aim. Lastly, I should like to mention a bool} 
_the kind of endeavor upon which a well-built state can be which, though over a year old now, does not seem to haveb 
founded. Regulation of hours, the policy of a minimum wage, penetrated to America. Colonel Burrell’s Parliamentar 
a wider system of national education, all these he regards as Grants (Geeves) conceals under its modest title a study 0? 
_ doles to a class which should attain their advantages by their the whole technique of national finance in this country, andp 
own effort. Few people, I think, will be tempted to accept I know no more indispensable volume for anyone who would ‘ 
his argument, but it is, at one angle, a valuable corrective to appreciate the issues of the campaign for a national budget inf 
our present temper. For there is undoubtedly a spirit abroad | America. Harowp J, Laskr. 
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AUTUMN BOOKS OF SOCIAL IMPORT 


books “in the running brooks” but, with Horace, yearn 

for “a good supply of them by the fireside.” To the men 
and women who spend their lives in the routine and frequent 
emotional strain of social work, especially, the refreshment of 
books strong in qualities that compel thought and inspire genuine 
optimism is almost a necessity. Unlike the “tired business man” 
(of Broadway fiction) they cannot find adequate mental recrea- 
‘tion only in vapid plays, inane jazz music and sentimental novels, 
mot because of mental superiority, but simply because such 
amusements, taken in large doses, fail to give pleasure. The 
fall catalogues of the principal American publishing houses, 
therefore, are welcome harbingers of pleasant evenings to come. 
In the following pages we merely attempt to set before our 
‘readers some of the most important news concerning forthcoming 
books in the different fields of social science and practice, some 
‘of them hitherto unannounced. 


} 
’ Ai the days shorten, we are no longer content to look for 


Social Forces 


> A new series, to be known as The Social Welfare Library, 
with Edward T. Devine as editor, will be launched in October 
by The Macmillan Company with the publication of a valume on 
‘Community Organization, by Joseph K. Hart. Other volumes 
already in preparation are: 


Social Work, by Edward T. Devine 

Industry and Human Welfare, by William L. Chenery 
Treatment of the Offender, by Winthrop D. Lane 

The Story of Social Work in America, by Lilian Brandt. 


‘All these books are by present and past staff members of the 
SurveY, but the series as a whole is not going to be a family 
laffair. Mr. Devine’s book, which will give a general view of 
the field of social work in America at the present time, and Miss 
‘Brandt’s, which will sketch its development from Colonial times 
‘to the Twentieth Century, are intended as a background for 
more specialized studies, of which Dr. Hart’s discussion of 
Community Organization and the volumes by Mr. Lane and Mr. 
Chenery may serve as illustration. The editor’s idea of the place 
‘which the series will fill is expressed in the following extract 
from his introduction to the volume which is to be the first to 
appear, the one by Dr. Hart: 


During the past ten years social workers have been at school in 
technique. Processes of diagnosis and of specialized treatment 
have been persistently pressed upon their attention. Such broad 
‘facts of our common economic life as had been effectively presented 
‘in Professor Patten’s New Basis of Civilization have been allowed 
to sink into a secondary place, when not altogether ignored. The 
training schools for social workers have not unnaturally empha- 
sized the technical aspects of investigation and treatment; and 
special periodicals devoted to one or another department of social 
practice have further favored this tendency. 


Within limits this is a necessary and beneficial development. 
Knowledge of procedure which has proved to be successful, mastery 
of technique, critical analysis of experience, familiarity with case 
records, are essential in social work as in every vocation. ‘The 
danger is that we may become so absorbed in the particular manner 
in which a group of chosen individuals are to be treated—in their 
reactions, favorable and unfavorable—as to lose. altogether the 
larger view of the conditions under which they live, the social 
forces which are operating upon them independently of our inter- 


& 


}, course of action. Similar over-specialization may occur in those 
| forms of social work which are concerned with group interests or 
the common welfare as distinct from family case work. Com- 
|' munity organization, for example, may develop a technique in 
which selected problems are followed to their most intricate rami- 
|. fications in calm disregard of entire lack of interest in those prob- 
/ lems by any existing community of human beings. 
___ In either case this tendency may be fostered by excessive sensi- 
tiveness to the good opinion of those individuals who at the time 
are regarded as authorities in the field in question. An actual 
dread of general popularity, coupled with an intense desire for the 
approval of one or more “experts”, a mutual admiration guild 


vention, the motives which do in reality determine their general . 


based on proficiency in a special form of service, an intellectual 
aristocracy which substitutes inner satisfaction for objective tests 
of social utility, are the logical outcome of an over-elaboration of 
“technique ” when not controlled by the observations and criticisms 
of economists, by the dicta of common sense, by the facts of our 
common social life as plain people see and interpret them. 


A social agency, created, let us say, to care for neglected chil- 
dren, or to furnish facilities for wholesome recreation, has con- 
stantly to ask, not only, What are the most approved methods of 
child care? What rare and interesting obstacle has a playground 
leader uncovered? but also, Are children on the whole less 
neglected as a result of the activities of the agency? Is the leisure 
time of the community more profitably employed, and by what 
test of profit? Are the problems on which attention is so minutely 
concentrated the fundamental, the more urgently pressing ones? 
Case records are useful for instruction, but they may contain little — 
information about the deeper needs even of those with whom they 
deal, and none at all about the needs of their neighbors. 


The Social Welfare Library will attempt to contribute to the 
interests of those who are engaged in what is broadly called 
“social work,” including not only that directed toward the relief — 
and rehabilitation of individuals and families but that which is 
undertaken for the community as a whole. The editor’s desire 
is that the studies which appear in this library shall do something 
to supply the deficiency to which attention has been called; that 
they shall contribute to social thinking rather than to technique, 
while not undervaluing the latter; that they shall add to the gen- 
eral knowledge of the social conditions in the midst of which social 
work is done rather than re-analyze processes already sufficiently 
established; that they shall aid in a human appreciation of the 
difficulties caused by sickness, poverty, and maladjustment, rather 


than in making converts to some one way of meeting these dif- 
ficulties. 


Health 


_The principal new book in the public health field, probably, is — 
Sir Arthur Newsholme’s Public Health and Insurance, the 
author’s recent American lectures, which is just off the press 
(Johns Hopkins). The Community Health Problem is treated 
by Dr. Athel C. Burnham, of the Health Service of the American 


Red Cross (Macmillan), and the Control of Sexual Infections 


by Dr. J. Bayard Clark, whose long experience in this field was 
further widened by his service with the Medical Corps, of the — 
United States Army (Macmillan). Hygiene, Dental and Gen- 
eral, is the title of a book by Prof. Charles E. Turner, of the — 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. His main purpose is that 

of demonstrating the relation of dental prophylaxis to general 
health (Mosby). Stephen Coleridge, the banner bearer of con- 

scientious objectors to vivisection, offers a new book on The 
Idolatry of Science (Lane). Lavinia Dock’s short History of - 
Nursing, a condensation of her monumental history (Putnam), 

has already appeared. Harriet Bailey, formerly assistant super- 

intendent of nurses, Johns Hopkins University, in Nursing Men- 

tal Diseases (Macmillan) summarizes the recent advancement in 

this special field on which she is at present the advisor of the 

League of Red Cross Societies at Geneva. 


Personal hygiene is represented in the fall lists principally by 
four new books, or more, on “life extension”: Dr. William 
Henry Porter’s Eating to\Live Long (Reilly and Lee) ; Why Die 
so Young? by Dr. John B. Huber, of Fordham Medical School 
(Harper) ; Old at Forty or Young at Sixty, by Robert S. Carroll, 
medical director of Highland Hospital and author of the recent 
“Mastery of Nervousness ” (Macmillan) ; Life: A Study of the 
Means of Restoring Vital Energy and Prolonging Life by Serge 
Veronoff, of the College de France, describing the recent ex- 
periments in grafting glands for the purpose of prolonging life, 
which have been so widely discussed (Dutton). A new edition 
1s announced of Pyle’s Manual of Personal Hygiene (Saunders). . 
The Physical Vigor of Women by Edwin E. Jacobs, president of 
Ashland College (Marshall Jones), and the Shibboleths of 
Tuberculosis by Marcus Paterson, M.D., medical supervisor. of 
the Brompton Hospital Sanatorium (Dutton) are intended for 
the intelligent layman. 
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is celebrating it 

a new series of studies 
erst Books. 2 obsess 
s, The Liberal College, by President | Alexander Meikle- 
n, a collection of papers and addresses on educational prob- 

ems, will be looked forward to with general interest. The 


enary 
to be 


de Gourmont, in a new translation, and The 
tion by the Italian philosopher Giovanni 
ther contributions to the liberal interpretation of 
n ounced by Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 
profession is the subject of The Career of an 
Teacher by. Fanny Street, secretary of the 
’ Christian Union. (Oxford University Press), 


(Vocational Series, Scribner), and of a comedy 
oo a Year, by Edna Ferber and Newman 
a professor gives up his pauper’s respectability for 
a millworker (Doubleday). _ R 


hology and mental measurement are treated both 
descriptively in a number of coming books: 
by G. M. Wilson, professor of vocational edu- 
ate College of Agriculture, is intended as a 
or teachers (Macmillan). Evelyn Dewey, Emily 
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survey of the children in the public schools 
ty which, together with a description of the 
us tests, is coming out under the title: Methods 

esting School Children (Dutton). A transla- 
din’s Growth During School Age and its Appli- 
E (Badger) deals with the problems of adoles- 
eblemindedness in Children of School Age by Dr. C. 
ye, is the result of extended practical experience 
n story form is Development, by W. P. Bryher, 


its and impressions of a sensitive English girl who has 

1 much with her family (Macmillan). A general survey 
ar of adolescence, a handbook for those who have 
ad the many special studies in this field, is Prof. 
cy’s Psychology of Adolescence (Macmillan). 
ental Development and Education is treated in 


rof. M. V. O’Shea of the University of Wis- 


ucation are described by John H. Keith, principal 
ite Normal School of Indiana, Pa., and Prof. William 

jagley, of Teachers’ College, Columbia University, in 
m and the Schools (Macmillan); while Prof. F. G. 


also of Teachers’ College (and a frequent contributor 


rriculum (Macmillan). The Curriculum is also the 
ook by Kenneth Richmond which pleads for greater 
7, elasticity and unity (Dutton). ‘ Red-blooded young 
ns who are getting tired of school” are invited to read 


lection of papers by twelve contributors on A Day Con- 
1001 at Work (Longmans) embodies the results of 
English pioneer experiments before the Education act 


Recreation , 


In Evening Play Centers for Children (Dutton) Mrs. G. M. 
‘Trevelyan gives a sketch of the movement started in i897 by 
‘Mrs. Humphry’ Ward at the Passmore Edwards Seitiement 
London, and practical details of the methods employed. G. 
_ Sherman Ripley, a boy scout executive and camp director, has 
“written a book on Games for Boys (Holt) which may fill a gap 
_ in the literature of recreation of which there has been consider- 
able complaint. In Roads to Childhood (Doran), Annie Carroll 
' Moore, the well known head of the children’s department in the 


. é He Bo SP tae 
next year with the 
known as The 
The first volume of this series, now in. the 


ew America by Jay William Hudson, The Culture © 


_B. Pearson, school superintendent of © 


sley Ruml have compiled a manual of tests used 


ssohn (Macmillan) 


ay which gives the results of a first hand study of the steel stril 
oduction by Amy Lowell, which describes the 


-Goodrich’s The Frontier of Control: A Study of British 


has seen some of it in proof (Harcourt), and also in 


of local, state and national legislation on our , ane MS», : : 
_R. Commons (Ginn) brings up to date his selection of imp 
edition of Commons’ and Andrews’ Principles of Labor 


pages) is bringing out a new book on The Elementary. 


Women by Catherine Filene, director of the Intercollegiate 


are The Early English Cotton Industry by George W. Daniels 
}® 


‘Hart, Schaffner and Marx Prize Essay, discussing the la 
problem of England from 1660 to 1775 (Houghton) ; and C 


The new interest in the movement to br 
tion is producing two more authoritative books: 
Popular Musical Education by Sir W. Henry 
preface by the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher (Oxfo 
Music Can Do for You by Harriet A. Seymour, ad 
Seymour School of Musical Reeducation, New York (FH 
The last named contains chapters also on the e 
therapeutic value of music. A Manual of Gymnast 
by S. C. Staley and D. M. Lowery (Association Px 
detailed, illustrated and graded specimen dances and 
the subject in relation to recreation and personal aesth 


J : 


Industry 


The end of new books on the industrial unrest is no 
sight. Labor and Revolt by Stanley Frost (Dutton) is a 
cussion of what the author describes as the “Red pr 
The recent debate between Governor Henry J. Allen and 
Gompers at Carnegie Hall on the Kansas plan is 
(Dutton). For the general reader, the most imp 
bution on this theme is undoubtedly Whiting Wil ; 
on the Worker’s Mind (Scribner), sections of which hav 
appeared in various periodicals. Mr. Williams, it 
remembered, at the beginning of this year worked as a 
in railroad yards, iron mines and shipyards and kept a ca 
diary of what he learned. Labor’s Crisis by Sigmund Menc 
liscusses profit sharing and other device 
stabilize labor. The Workers At War by Frank J. War. 


(Century); Men and Steel by Mary Heaton Vorse (Boni), 


y 


Samuel Crowther’s Why Men Strike (Doubleday); Ray 
nard Baker’s The New Industrial Unrest (same), all dea 
the biggest immediate social issue. = Se a Nb 

Methods of Industrial Management are discussed in Car 


shop Politics, which is introduced by R. H. Tawney and 
warmly recommended to SuRVEY readers by Arthur Gleas: 


reprint from the Trade Supplement of the London Times 
Minute Talks with Workers (Doubleday). The most 
tant new book in this field, just out, is Personnel Adm 
by Ordway Tead and Henry C. Metcalf (McGraw-Hill). 

‘Trade Unionism and Labor Problems, Second Series, by 


contributions on this subject. A completely revised and re 


lation is announced by Harper’s. . 
Labor as an International Problem, edited by E. John Solz 
(Macmillan ) and International Labor Legislation by Iw 
Frederick Ayusawa (Longmans) are of timely interest | 
of the beginnings of labor legislation by the League of | t 
Two announcements concern woman in industry: Career: 


may 


cational Guidance Association (Houghton Mifflin); and Franc 
Donovan’s study of women employed in restaurants, The Wor 
Who Waits (Badger), a chatty book the material for which 
obtained by the author as a waitress in many kinds of 
places. Only one new book deals with Junior Wage Earne: 
study by that name made by Anna Y. Reed, assistant to the 
rector general, United States Employment Service (Macmillan) 
Among other aspects it deals with the knotty problem of — 
division of responsibilities between school and public emplo 

bureau.’ ~ hea 
- Among the most important new historical studies of in 


of the University of Manchester (Longmans); The Position 
the Laborer in a System of Nationalism by Edgar §. Furn 


Fay’s Life and Labour in the Nineteenth Century (Camb 
Ellen Louise Osgood, coordinator of the Julia Richmond 
School, New York, has prepared a History of Industry fo 
school use (Ginn), . IG! 


( - Americanization 


‘ No intelligent student of present day conditions in the United 
tates can afford to neglect the Americanization Studies made 
mder the auspices of the Carnegie Corporation which their 
irector, Allen T. Burns, describes on another page. From an 
ouncement by the publishers (Harpers) we note that the 
irst volume to be issued is The Schooling of the Immigrant by 
‘rank V. Thompson, superintendent of schools, Boston. ‘The 
readers of the SuRvEY will be advised when the other volumes 
‘te about to appear. A revised edition is announced of John R. 
Commons’ Races and Immigrants in America (Macmillan). 
Democracy. and Assimilation: The Blending of Immigrant 
deritages in America, might almost be the title of the Carnegie 
udies, but is that of a book by Julius Drachsler who attempts 
n original analysis of the outstanding facts concerning our 
‘arious immigrant groups (Macmillan). The Problems of 
Americanization by Peter Roberts, secretary of the International 
Sommittee of the Y.M.C.A., will attract many who know of his 
emarkable practical success as an Americanizer (Macmillan). 


The fifth volume of The Polish Peasant in Europe and 
‘America by William I. Thomas (Badger) deals with the Polish 
mmigrant in America and points to the causes of failure in his 
ssimilation. 

| Of new text books for immigrants only one is announced: 
Reader and Guide for New Americans by A. W. Castle, of the 
Division of Immigrant Education of the University of the State 
if New York (Macmillan). 

‘Fiction is a favorite means of interpreting our different racial 
sroups to each other: Sholom Ash, the Jewish poet, in Uncle 
oses (Dutton) gives another intimate story of life on the East 
jude of New York. Hungry Hearts by Anzia Yezierska 
| Houghton Mifflin) is a series of short stories illustrating phases 
f the yearning of millions of new Americans for opportunity 
nd spiritual freedom. 

1 Americans by Adoption by Joseph Husband (Atlantic), The 
itory of America by Alberto Pecorini (Marshall Jones) and 
Neighboring New Americans by Mary Clark Barnes (Revell) 
vill be reviewed in an early issue of the SuRvEY. 


Civics 

“Morris Knowles’ Industrial Housing is, perhaps, the most 
‘imely of announced’ books on applied civics: The author is, 
vell known to SuRVEY readers, and his book covers everything 
from selection of site to management of industrial towns 
McGraw-Hill). Forests, Woods and Trees in Relation to 
Hygiene, by Prof. Augustine Henry, Dublin (Dutton), and 
hapters in Rural Progress by Kenyon Butterfield (Macmillan) 
ire the only other books in this field of a distinctly practical 
lature. 
_ In a presidential year, political treatises must be expected to 
bredominate. Rededicating America, the Life and Speeches of 
Varren G. Harding, and The Progressive Democracy of James 
ox are both announced by the Bobbs-Merrill Co. which, of 
tourse, vouches for the absolute accuracy of everything these 
wo volumes contain. Freedom of Speech by Prof. Zechariah 
Chafee, Jr. (Harcourt), in comparison, is what castor oil is 
ufter too much pudding. For those who want to know some- 
ing about current issues, Moorfield Story has written a book 
‘on Problems of Today (Houghton Mifflin), and Morris Edmund 
peare and Walter Blake Norris a book of selections from con- 
temporary prose discussing important questions of the hour: 
Wital Forces in Current Events (Ginn). : 
Jailed for Freedom, by Doris Stevens, the suffragist (Boni), is 
somewhat personal recital of the struggle so happily ended. 
‘Dynamic Americanism by Arnold B. Hall, of the University of 
Wisconsin (Bobbs-Merrill) also deals with current problems, 
‘which are presented in systematic handbook form by Augustus 
jLynch Mason in Guiding Principles for American Voters (Bobbs- 
YMerrill). Democracy and Ideals by John Erskine, who was 
chairman of the Army Educational Commission of the A. E. F. 
(Doran) ; The United States: An Experiment in Democracy by 
rof. Carl Becker, of Cornell (Harper) are also worth noting. 
With its seventh volume, A Community Recreation Program, 
the report of the Cleveland Recreation Survey (Cleveland 
‘Foundation) comes to an end. It is the biggest undertaking of 
ithe kind and will shortly be reviewed as a whole. 
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‘Police Systems—though we fail to see when in these hectic — 


Elementary Economics by Prof. Thomas Nixon Carver, of 


1920 17 


Government and Politics 


Perhaps the only epoch making contribution to this subject is 
Walter Rathenau’s The New Society (Harcourt), already re- 
viewed in the Survey from the original German edition. 

More entertaining, probably, will be Arthur James Balfour’s 
Essays, Speculative and Political, including his speeches on Irish 
nationality and home rule (Doran). Surprises are in store in 
two books announced by Macmillan: a two-volume work on 
Democracy by Viscount Bryce, and The Breach in Civilization, a 
discussion of the schism in modern civilization, by Herbert Croly, 
editor of the New Republic. 


American political institutions are discussed by B. K. Long in 
The Framework of Union—a comparison of our own with other 
federal constitutions (Oxford); American Political Ideas by 
Prof. Charles E. Merriam (Macmillan) ; Political Systems in 
Transition by C. C. Fenwick (Century), and ex-Senator Petti- 
grew’s The Course of Empire (Boni). The Non-Partisan 
League is newly described in a book under that name by Andrew 
A. Bruce, of the University of Minnesota (Macmillan Citizen’s 
Library Series); and in The Despoilers, stories of the North — 
by Edmund Buttree (Christopher). 
George Creel is going to tell How We Advertized America— a4 
the story of the Public Information Bureau (Harper); and 
Raymond B. Fosdick is credited with a new book on American 


times he can have found time for so important a study (Century). og 
A new book on Nationality by Sidney Herbert, the Welsh student 
of current history, is announced by Dutton. ey 


Economics i 


The Acquisitive Society by R. H. Tawney (Harcourt) is said — 
to be a book of considerable originality by those who have seen 
the English edition. It outlines a new principle. of economic 
function which must. take the place of property right as the 
guiding principle if our social structure is not to founder on the 
rocks of wastefulness and class struggle. Profits, Wages and 
Prices, by Prof. David Friday, of the University. of Michigan, 
deals with the present problem of high cost of living and ends — 
with a chapter on the all-important question: How Can Real 
Wages Be Raised? (Harcourt). ie 


‘Of new textbooks there are quite a number., We note one on 2s 


Harvard, which is meant for high ‘schools and bears, the pub- ~ 
lishers tell us, on improved citizenship (Ginn). Economics for — 
Today, by Alfred Milnes, also is advertized as somewhat ele- — 
mentary (Dutton). Economics by James Cunnison, director of 
the Glasgow School of Social Study and Training, avoids the 
technical and is written for the general reader (Dutton). 
Wealth: Its Production and Distribution, by Prof. A. W. 
Kirkaldy (Dutton) also is a book for the layman or student. 
Modern Economic ‘Tendencies by Sidney E. Reeve (Dutton) is — 
an economic history of America. Frederic C. Howe, in a new 
book on Industrial Democracy and the Political State (Huebsch) — 
lays bare the effects of economic privilege on our political and 
social life and discusses means of attaining to freedom from its 
controlling influence. | 


> 
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Socialism 


A number of quite important contributions are just off the 
press or announced and may, it is to be hoped, help to dispel the 
appalling ignorance on this subject which prevails among as- 
sumedly educated Americans for whom everything is uniformly 

red” that does not fall within the accepted political and 
economic programs of “ our Fathers.” J. Bruce Glasier’s Mean- 
ing of Socialism (Seltzer) represents the current understanding 
of the subject by the rank and file of the British Independent Labor - 
Party. Edward R. Pease, former secretary of the Fabian Society, 
has revised and brought up to date Thomas Kirkup’s Primer of 
Socialism, a brief book putting facts tersely (Black). Hartley 
Withers’ The Case for Capitalism (Dutton) inspires respect 
because the author is one of England’s recognized liberal financial 
authorities and not a ranter. H. M. Hyndman’s Evolution of 
Revolution (Boni) is a history of communism seen through the 
eyes of a man temperamentally always on the minority side. A 
Constitution for the Socialist Commonwealth of Great Britain 
by Sidney and Beatrice Webb (Longmans) is an attempt to 
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synthesize the somewhat scattered programs of British socialists 
on the various outstanding problems of government and ad- 
ministration. These Things Shall Be by George Lansbury, 
already reviewed in the SuRvEY, is now included in B. W. 
Huebsch’s pamphiet library which also announces An Analysis 
of the Purposes and Conceptions of Socialism by Max Hirsch. 
The Social Interpretation of History by Maurice William (pub- 
lished by the author) is an attempted refutation of the Marxian 
economic interpretation of history. E. S. P. Hayes, author of 
The Decline of Liberty in England, has brought out a small book 
on The Case for Liberty (Dutton), which out-Bellocs Belloc in 
attacks on the “servile state” of the socialists. 


Sociology 


A number of forthcoming books have already been mentioned 
which might be included in this section; a few of the more general 
and theoretical books, however, fall into no other classification. 
Among these we note an announcement by the University of 
Chicago Press of a volume in preparation by Robert E. Park 

_and Ernest W. Burgess, consisting of readings selected to define 
and illustrate the concepts and principles of sociology; this is 
sure to be a valuable contribution. This house, by the way, also 

_ announces for early publication the proceedings of the National 
Conference of Social Work and those of the American Sociologi- 
cal Society, for 1920. Prof. Samuel Grove Dow, of Baylor 
University, well known to Survey readers, has just got out an 
Introduction to the Principles of Sociology (Baylor Un. Press). 
Prof. Franklin H. Giddings, Columbia University, has in the 

press a volume of Studies in the Theory of Human Society, 
ranging from the struggle for human existence to mass psychology 
(Macmillan). Dr. Inge’s Romanes Lecture on The Idea of 
Progress (Oxford) confutes the author’s reputation as “ the 
gloomy dean.” Sociology, Its Development and Application, by 
James W. Dealey, of Brown University (Appleton), is described 
as a practical survey of sociology. The same publisher an- 

‘nounces a study of Sociology as Ethics by Edward Cary Hayes, of 
the University of Lilincis. \ 

Specialized contributions are Prof. A. A. Goldenweiser’s The 
Ground Work of Civilization (Knopf) which, to judge from the 
announcement, will make available to the reader his remarkably 
successful exposition, as a lecturer, of the relation of present 


- social problems to the known facts about primitive men and 


their evolution. Problems of Population and Parenthood, second 
report and chief evidence taken by the National Birthrate Com- 
_ mission of Great Britain (Dutton) opens up for discussion the 
whole problem of racial deterioration which has been made so 
vital by the war. Feminism and Sex-Extinction by Arabella 
_ Kenealy (Dutton) takes the position that the elimination of 
sexual differentiation from many social functions is bound to 
result in racial injury. The discussion is on a scientific level but 
not without direct relevance to issues of immediate concern. 
Readings in Rural Sociology, by Prof. John Phelan, of Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College (Macmillan), covers familiar 


ground, but comprehensively and systematically. 


Religion and Ethics 


The trend of the religious’ press toward the discussion of 
social questions continues. Most clearly is this exhibited in the 
Problem Discussion Series of. the Association Press which is 
divided into World Problem Studies, Life Problem Bible Studies 
and American Problem Studies. In each of these fields original 
contributions emphasizing the modern responsibilities of the 
Christian citizen have either just been published or are under 
way. This press also is to be commended for making available 

_to a wide circle of readers in handy form the reports of the 
‘Committee on the War and the Religious Outlook. The 
volume on The Missionary Outlook has just been published; 
es one on industrial reconstruction is promised for an early 
date. 
_ The Macmillan Company has an even larger list of important 
new books which illustrate the tendency named. Father John A. 
Ryan, author of The Church and Socialism, has compiled a 
“volume on Social ReConstruction from lectures given at Fordham 
_ University and, with Joseph Husslein, S. J., is editing a collection 
‘of Catholic documents on the relation of The Church and Labor 
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‘Thought and Expression in the Sixteenth Century by He 


—announced as the first volume of a series. Roger W. Babs 
has expanded into a book his talks on Religion and Business wh 
have given rise to so much discussion and criticism. Rev. Willi 
T. Manning, rector of Trinity Church, New York city, in Th 
Call to Unity, supports a moderate view on social an 
economic questions which those who know only his intemperat 
sermons on the “red” danger would not expect. Prof. Geo 
Burman Foster’s Christianity in Its Modern Expression deg 
with the changing expression of Christian fundamentals. | 
Dictionary of Religion and Ethics, edited by Shailer Mathew 
and Gerald Birney Smith, is announced as “ the first dictiona 1 
set forth in one volume for popular use our present knowledge 
in this field. Owen A. Hill, S. J., in Ethics, General ap 
Special, presents the Catholic position on such matters as th 
labor problem, marriage and divorce. Shall We Stand By th 
Church? by Prof. Durant Drake, of Vassar College, is describe 
as an impartial inquiry. Bishop Francis J. McConnell, in T 
Church and Its Property, tackles the kernel of that problem, a 
many people see it, namely the relation of church members ¢ 
employment.of labor, profit-making, investment, philanthropy, et 


The English edition of Religion and the New Psychology 6 
Rev. Walyer.S. Swisher (Marshall Jones) was immediately sole 
Community Programs for Cooperating Churches (Federal ee 
cil of Chufches) is the report of the Church and Communi 
Convention held at Cleveland in May, and is full of incisive dis 
cussion on the problems of the local church. ‘The Pilgrim, a 
magazine, though started by leaders of the Established Chu 
has among its announced contributors many prominent thin 
of other denominations and of no denomination at all. f 
editor, Canon William Temple, founder of the Workers’ Educz 
tional Association, is one of the greatest and most saintly me 
modern England has produced. 
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~ Social Psychology 
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Freud’s psycho-analytical discoveries are being carried ims 
ever widening fields of study and have given occasion to impo 
ant re-statements of general psychological facts. | Mysticise: 
Freudianism and Scientific Psychology, by Prof. Knight Dunlz 
(Mosby) relates the theories of Freud to mystical psycholog: 
André Tridon, author of Psychoanalysis, is issuing a new boo 
on Psychoanalysis and Behavior (Knopf) in which the investi 
tions of Jung, Adler and Kempf, as well as those of Freud, a 
examined. Axel J. Uppvall has performed an obviously interes: 
ing psycho-analytical operation on Strindberg, with special refe: 
ence to the Oedipus complex (Badger). Dr. Gustave Gel 
From the Unconscious to the Conscious (L’Etre Subsea 
announced as an important contribution to the study of hypnotis= 
spiritualism and the subconscious mind in relation to psych: 
analysis (Harper). A. G. Tansley’s New Psychology and i 
Relation to Life, just received, attempts a new analysis of t 
working of the mind (Dodd, Mead). The Secret Spring, } 
Harvey O’Higgins, is a more popular and non-technical expositi 
of psychoanalysis. ; 


Professor Bogardus’ Essentials of Social Psychology (Un. 
Southern California Press) is re-issued in a new and enlarges 
edition. In The Foundations of Social Science, James Mick 
Williams shows how the social sciences, politics, economics ai 
sociology, rest upon psychology as their indispensable bas 
(Knopf). The Psychology of Social Reconstruction by Geor 
White Patrick (Houghton Mifflin) is a psychologist’s defense 
the existing social structure and of—beer. Everett Dean Marti 
the popular Cooper Union lecturer, is bringing out a book on T" 
Behavior of Crowds in which he examines, more especially, t 
mass mind as it has manifested itself in America during a 
since the war. Social Conscience by Asam Abet (Coop. Pu 
lishing Co.) seems to be a somewhat rambling disquisition — 
story and verse as well as straight-forward discussion). i 


Among special studies, mention should be made of D 
Katherine B. Davis’ Study of Women Delinquents in New Yo 
State (Century). The author is one of our leading criminob 
gists—if that term be still permissible now that crime has. 
largely been reduced to psychopathic elements—and has bet 
helped in this book by a number of other trained investigatom 


Osborn Taylor (Macmillan) follows that author’s Media 
Mind and, in two volumes, gives a scholarly survey of — 
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sychology of the Renaissance. Much of the literature on edu- 
ition in appreciation of art is superficial; Herbert S. Langfeld’s 
‘he Aesthetic Attitude (Harcourt) discusses the fundamental 
‘stinctions between aesthetic and other forms of pleasure. 

} 


| American Concerns Abroad 


apy > : A 
Limitations of space only permit us to mention a very few of 


ie large number of coming books on foreign politics and social 
ditions abroad. 


The “acid test” is rapidly developing into a gas test, if one 
bmpares. the amount of American effort to help Russia in her 
“esent distress with the literature on her predicament that is 
yuring from the presses. *John Spargo’s fourth book about 
ussia (or is it the twelfth?), The Greatest Failure in All 
.istory, is announced by Harper. ‘The Bolshevik Theory by R. 
7. Postgate (Dodd) goes into the history of the Marxian 
ctrine and attempts to show how it developed into the present 
Pmmunist and bolshevik theory. Ambassador Francis intro- 
aces Andrew Kalpaschnikoff who relates, in A Prisoner of 
‘rotsky’s, what happened to him in the fortress of St. Peter and 
: Paul (Doubleday). The author was recently laid out~by 
Villiam Hard in the New Republic. George Lansbury’s What 
Saw in Russia (Boni) is an unpretentious traveller’s tale. He 
lis of the effects of the Allied blockade. The New World by 
olshevik menace.” We have not yet been able to review, and 
vay therefore mention here, several titles published during the 
immer: The Russian Republic by Col. Cecil L’Estrange Malone 
Harcourt); Bolshevism at Work by William T. Good, the 
Lanchester Guardian correspondent (Harcourt); Fhe Russian 
leasant and the Revolution by Maurice G. Hindus (Holt); 
pvietism; The ABC of Russian Bolshevism according to the 
olshevists, by William English Walling (Dutton) ; The Descent 
* Bolshevism by Ameen Rihani (Stratford) ; Facts and Fabrica- 
ms about Soviet Russia by Evans Clark (Rand School). 


jls Mexico Worth Saving by George Agnew Chamberlain, 
msul-general at Mexico City, 1917-1919 (Bobbs-Merrill) ; The 
ublic Finances of Mexico by Walter F. McCaleb (Harper), 
id Intimate Pages of Mexican History by Mrs. Nelson 


Interest in the Far East is represented by Japan’s 
foreign Policies by A. M. Pooley (Dodd), and A. S. Roe’s 
hance and Change in China (Doran). Turkey has almost 
ren forgotten since the armistice. Talcott Williams, the emi- 
*nt journalist, who was born and brought up in that empire, is 
pading proofs of Turkey—A World Problem of Today (Double- 
vy) ; and Lord Eversley is getting out a new and revised edition 
» his The Turkish Empire: Its Growth and Decay (Dodd). 
nder the Turk in Constantinople by C. F. Abbott (Macmillan) 
'another English importation. 

‘The American Academy of Political and Social Science has 
iid the enterprise of commissioning Robert W. Balderston, who 
jas for several months in Germany with the Friends’ Service 
Ommittee, to collect a representative symposium of articles on 
esent industrial conditions in that country. This volume of 
e Annals, partly written by Germans and partly by American 
udents in Germany, will appear in November. 


Africa, Slave or Free, by J. H. Harris (Dutton), has 


HOW WILL YOU VOTE? 
} Will you let the old parties fool you again? 
‘There is a Third Party in the field. Wage- 
earners, farmers, Forty-Eighters and _ social 
workers combined to form it. 

Surely you will not cast your ballot before 
reading the Third Party platform. A free copy 
will be sent on application. 

Send a postal card today! 
FARMER-LABOR PARTY .. 
166 West Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


| The Mayor of Paris 


conferred a silver medal on Frances 
)Stern for her social service in the 
19th ward, where she substantially re- 
duced the death rate. “Food for the 
Worker,” by Stern and Spitz, will help 
any social worker toward such ac- 
‘complishment. One dollar at any book 
store or from the ‘publishers. 
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rank Comerford (Appleton) is announced as “a study of the . 


Rupert Blue 


Surgeon-General, U. S. Army, says: 


“Dr. Stokes’ work is a splendid presentation of 
the subject, and a book which should be in the 
hands of all workers who are participating in the 
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attracted much attention in England. The author is the secre- 
tary of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society; and 
the book is introduced by Sir Sydney Olivier, former governor of 
Jamaica, whose own contribution to the race question, a number 
of years ago, revolutionized English administration in the West 
Indies. 

Brief mention should be made of the South American Series 
(Scribner) with its authoritative volumes on the various re- 
publics; the new volumes announced are Spanish America, Its 
Romance, Reality and Future, by C. R. Enock, and Men, Man- 


ners and Morals in South America by J. O. P. Bland. 


Of American war relief work the stream of narratives is 
ebbing out; The Red Cross in Italy by Charles M. Bakewell; 
The Passing Legion—How the American Red Cross met the 
American Army in Great Britain, by George Buchanan Fife; the 
American Red Cross in France by Fisher Ames Jr. (all Macmil- 
lan) tell us what we have done; and Arthur Sweetser, in The 
League of Nations at Work (Macmillan), what we are out of. 


Biography 


The most inspiring book for social workers during the past 
year has been the Life of the Late Canon Barnett by his widow; 
let us see what the new biographies have especially in store for 
us. Comrades in our task of social reform are portrayed in 
The Life of Lord. Courtney by G. P. Gooch (Macmillan) and 
Stephen Paget’s Sir Victor Horsley; A Study of his Life and 
Work (Harcourt); The Making of Herbert Hoover by Rose 
Wilder Lane (Century) ; Margaret Fuller: A Psychological Bio- 
graphy, by Katharine Anthony (Harcourt) ; My Years of Exile 
by: Eduard Bernstein, the German socialist leader (Harcourt) ; 


The Life and Letters of Hamilton Wright Mabie by Edwin W. ie 


Morse (Dodd). 

Among representative Americans in the new gallery are The 
Autobiography of Andrew Carnegie (Houghton) ; Accepting the 
Universe by John Burroughs (Houghton) ; and John Burroughs, 
Boy and Man, by Clara Barrus, M.D. (Doubleday); George 


Taylor Winston’s A Builder of the New South—Daniel Augustus — 


Tompkins (Doubleday); new books on Poe, Emerson, Riley 
(Bobbs-Merrill) and Mark Twain (Harper). ; 


Among other lives of special interest are Herbert Adams Gib- 


bons’ Venizelos (Houghton) and William H. Mallock’s Memoirs 
of Life and Literature (Harper). 
the story of his parents in A New England Romance (Hough- 
ton) ; and of course, everybody will want to read the Letters of 
William James (Atlantic) of which such charming examples 
have been given in the Atlantic Monthly. 


The Social Factor in Fiction 


Here are merely a few suggestions for the reader of fiction — 


who prefers folks to duchesses and real live modern conflicts to 
the introspection of diseased aesthetes: Poor White by Sherwood 
Anderson (Huebsch) is the story of a human “ misfit” in which 
it is not at all certain whether the modern industrial society in 
which he moves is not the misfit and he the real thing. The 
Golden Book of Springfield by Vachel Lindsay (Macmillan) 
shows that “village” in the year 2018. Free Soil by Margaret 
Lynn (Macmillan) involves a struggle for land in Kansas. 
Blind by Ernest Poole (Macmillan) is advertised as “a story 
of these times.” 
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fight against the scourge of syphilis.” 


The author is DR. JOHN H. STOKES, 
of The Mayo Clinic 


At. Bookstores or 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY, Philadelphia 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


\ ‘ TE do endless amounts of reading about social and 
economic problems—the general public, social workers, 
teachers and statesmen alike: how much substantial 

thinking is done? We are saying that the future of civiliza- 

tion will be determined by a social intelligence which shall 
recognize the values in both our traditions of the past and our 
 hot-blooded impulses for the future but shall call both to ac- 
count in the interest of democracy. Such social intelligence, 
however, is not synonymous with knowledge. Endless read- 
ing will not give us what we need. We must have individual 


"reaction to problems and conditions— reactions which are 


personal, critical, appreciative. 

In addition, therefore, to the regular contributions to the 
field of social knowledge that have marked its work in the 
past, the Survey will now carry at least through the regular 
* school year, a column of Social Studies, planned to be of ser- 
_ vice to individual students and to groups and classes in colleges, 
_ training schools and normal schools. In this column the effort 
will be made to break up by means of questions, subjects of 
- current social interest into their challenging and vital aspects, 
and then to furnish such references as will facilitate further 


research. The studies will appear in each issue, and an effort 


will be made to present the sociological and the economic 
aspects alternately. 


WORLD PROBLEMS AND AMERICA 


bas ae (Based on John Lovejoy Elliott’s article, page 35, this issue) 


1 What is the real basis for’ America’s interest in social 
-¢ and economic developments in Europe? 
__a. What were the roots of America’s sympathy for starving 

Europe during the war? Why has that sympathy so largely 
subsided ? 

b. What are the various attitudes in this country toward the 
_ present distress of Austria? Can any one of these be called “ the 
American attitude”? | What can be done to make America under- 
stand the fate of Central Europe and its ominousness? 

c. What are the limitations of present relief work in Austria? 

d. Merely in her own interest, can America afford to pass 
by these questions of international suffering? Will she be 
‘unaffected by the development of more racial hatreds and jeal- 
ousies, of more bitter economic competitions? By the financial 
and trade status of the struggling nations? By the experiments 
of European labor? In what ways will these affect America? 
How rapidly? What can be done to build a wise policy of inter- 


national economic relationships? 
y) The first need of Europe is a return to a self-supporting 
4u¢ basis. What is preventing this? What part is 
played by: 

a. Change of sovereignty over raw materials (e.g. coal) ? 


b. Disorganization of transportation due to actual war losses? 
Due to labor disturbances? 


c. Experimentation in “ soviet,’ “communal” or “ coopera- 
susan Base : : 
tive” organization of industries? 


d. Strikes and lock-outs in labor disputes? 


_¢. Lack of materials through the interruption of trade rela- 
tions by economic blockades, prohibitive rates of exchange, etc. ? 


f. Disorganized currency and unwise methods of public 
finance? 


g. Exhaustion of the people physically and psychologically ? 


Conducted by 
JOSEPH K. HART 


& 
3 The second need of Europe is to establish a new, inte 
e ligent and adequate network of financial and tray 
relations. 4 
a. Is it advantageous to any group or nation to have Centr 
Europe so completely paralyzed? 3 
b.. Is it possible that private efforts to rebuild private eal 
prises will not solve the economic complications? E.g. “ Bam 
should not be permitted to seek a maximum profit with a 
mum of effort in utter disregard of national sentiments.” ~ 
this a reasonable statement? (Compare our American hous 
crisis, in which much blame is laid upon the banks for refu 
building loans and favoring speculative investments. ) 

c. Is there a sound basis in political economy for the sug; 
tion that the nations must work out an international Bill 
Rights in regard to their economic relationships? Can a sou 
economic structure exist while one nation can refuse supp. 
from its natural resources to other nations in dire need? 
such a suggestion involve the breakdown of the. principle 
private property or of the principle of national monopoly in @ 
essential raw materials of production? 

d. What will be the steps in stabilizing the currency of 
various European nations? How long is it likely to take 
the premium on American exchange an advantage or a 
advantage to the United States? Financially? Commercially 
Politically? ¥ 

e. In twenty years, when the starved children of Austr 
come to maturity, what will be the attitude of that nation: towal 
its economic competitors? toward its internal economic organiz 
tion? Will it be enterprising or traditional, daring or cautic 
suspicious and egotistical or friendly, constructive or crumbling 
How will these attitudes affect the United States? 4 
References: ar 

Elisha M. Friedman: Labor and Reconstruction in Europé. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. 216 pp. $2.50; postpaid $2.60. 

Lane: The Peace Treaty and the Economic Chaos of Europ 
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Keynes: Economic Consequences of the Peace. Harcourt,; 
Brace & Howe. Price $2.50; postpaid $2.75. i 
Garvan: The Economic Foundations of Peace. 


: ‘Macmillan 
580 pp. Price $3.25; postpaid $3.50. 4 
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The above books may be obtained through the Survey Book Departmen 
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The SURVEY in the CLASSROOM. 
PECIAL PRICES for classroom use have been _ 
set at substantial reductions from the regular sub- | 
scription price of $5 per year. Five or more sub-: 
scriptions sent in at one time may be had at the | 
following rates: q 


Full year, $3.25 School year (9 mos.), $3.00 | 
Six months, $2.00 | Three months, 4100 eS { 


For any term not included in the above and not less _ 
than three months, 35 cents per month 


In bundles sent to one address, 10 cents per copy 


A new volume of the. Survey opens with this issue. — 
Subscriptions dated to begin with it will give the _ 
subscriber an unbroken file. 
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'E MODERN SPECIALIST IN UNREST 
ingineering Foundation. 18 pp. Paper. Price $0.25; by 
nail of the Survey $0.35. 


This article is the third in a series of three papers by Dr. 
ithard, the author of Mental Hygiene in Industry, the first 
ag The Movement for a Mental Hygiene of Industry (Mental 
igiene, Jan., 1920), in which he states, “ the issues for the non- 
dical readers, especially for those advanced engineer employ- 
at managers, and other industrialists who see more in industry 
in either its ‘efficiency’ aspect narrowly taken, or its ‘welfare’ 
ect narrowly taken.” The second paper deals with Trade 
ionism and Temperament; Notes on the Psychiatric Point 
View in Industry (Mental Hygiene, April, 1920). 
‘n this, the third paper of the series, the author appeals to the 
chiatrists themselves to take an interest in the “new com- 
ity function of the psychiatrist,” i.e, the relationship of 
jchiatry to industry. He stresses the value of the psychiatric 
ial worker in public (hospital and medico-legal cases) and 
yate practice in mental diseases, and also in what he terms 
jal practice, the field lying between private and public practice. 
discussing the position of the psychologist vs. the phychiatrist 
1 the old argument as to whether a problem should be con- 
red as educational or medical, the author concludes that the 
I, psychologist and psychiatrist, can work together without 
stion and with benefit to all concerned, under the head of 
tal hygiene. As an example he cites the work of Professor 
irkes, psychologist, with the psychiatrists at the Psychopathic 
spital. . 
mn planning for a mental hygiene department in an industrial 
int, Dr. Southard has what he calls a “ working party” made 
of a psychologist, phychiatrist, and psychiatric social worker 
us a skilled statistician when possible). Such working parties 
already found in advanced juvenile courts, and it is the 
lef of the author that industry is the nearest problem of 
tal hygiene today in view of the so-called industrial unrest, 
problem met apparently with not too great intelligence if we 
i. judge by the nullities and silent dispersal of certain national 
lustrial conferences in our country.” 
‘uch a mental hygiene working party is not for the purpose of 
planting the personnel manager or any executive of the plant, 
| its investigation would probably be occasional rather than 
manent. Dr. Southard believes, however, that as soon as the 
ue of group and individual mental tests for the elimination of 
unfit is recognized, the psychologist will become a permanent 
tor and his work will be, not merely the elimination of the 
ividual from a certain plant, but a contribution to the problem 
promotion upon the lines of vocational psychology. The 
ichiatrist will serve as a consultant—except in very large 
s—will be in close touch with the psychologist and social 
rker, will have their records at his disposal, and his function 
'l be preventive rather than curative of the general conditions 
unrest. The social worker may also well become a permanent 
ment in the plant, though her work will be done in the com- 
nity, especially among the families of those industrially 
jabled in, or even of those discharged from the plant. 
it is chiefly with the grievances that come to the attention of 
' employment manager that the psychiatrist will find his work, 
th as cases of removal from the payroll because of dishonesty, 
ifference, resentment of supefvision, or of criticism, etc. 
iVhere do all these grudge-bearers, agitators, drinkers, fighters, 
il lazy persons go? We may well talk of the solution of such 
rblems as a duty to the community; but it should not be long 
ore industrial plants themselves recognize the efficiency and 
ilfare virtues of attending as strictly to their human outgo as 
their human intake.” 
Then follows a summary of the findings of the British Royal 
mmission on Industrial Unrest for 1917, showing the nature 
i the commission’s work. Says Dr. Southard, “The com- 
ssion speaks of psychological conditions and remarks that the 
at majority of the cases of industrial unrest specified in the 
| district reports have their root in certain psychological con- 
ions.” ‘The psychiatrists and medical men in general must feel 
|t the blanket term, psychological conditions, covers a good 
ny psychiatric difficulties. Thus, whoever follows the strong 
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WOMEN AT THE POLLS 


To know the value of your vote read the 
following books: 


A WOMAN’S POINT OF VIEW: 


Some Roads to Peace 
by Harriot Stanton Blatch 


A record of facts with constructive conclusion and a 
strong program for progress by one of America’s fore- 
most thinking women. The New York Tribune has 
said of it, “*A Woman’s Point of View’ is informed 
with so strong a conviction and so keen an intelligence 
that it is likely to make its own way even against the 
common weariness.” Price, $1.25. 


THE YOUNG WOMAN CITIZEN 


by Mary Austin 
Thinking men as well as women will welcome a book 


which sets forth trustworthy guideposts for a working ~ 


philosophy of citizenship. It is a brilliantly written 
discussion for all world citizens of the responsibilities 
that are assumed with the right to vote, together with 
comprehensive survey of the development of the citizen 
from the age of the savage tribe to the present era. 
Price, paper $1.00; cloth $1.75. 


- Citizenship Pamphlets 


A SPUR TO THE RELUCTANT 
‘VOTER 
by R. D. Leigh 


An answer to the often repeated objection that vot- 
ing is not a woman’s responsibility. Price, $.20. 


MORE THAN THE VOTE 
by R. D. Leigh 


This deals with the question of the woman and her 
community and shows the increased power given to the 
vote through community action. Leaders in women’s 
clubs and community workers will find this material 
valuable. Price $.20. 


TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP 
by L. C. Staples 


A pamphlet written for leaders who are interested 
in promoting a more intelligent citizenship among 
young people. It analyzes the background and knowl- 
edge necessary for intelligent voting. Price, $.20. 


THE NEW COMING OF AGE 
by Mildred Boardman Leigh 


This pamphlet will be especially valuable as a text 
in citizenship and for community classes, but it will be 
of interest alike to the new voter—young or old—in 
that it describes the group system and the place of the 
independent voter. Price, $.20. 


Bookshops Everywhere or 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
New York City 


600 Lexington Avenue 
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TWO BOOKS BY 
Harotp J. LaskI 


of the London School of Economics 


_ || AUTHORITY IN THE MODERN 
, STATE 


The issues that lie at the very center of guild socialism, 
the soviet, and the League of Nations. $3.00. 


STUDIES IN THE PROBLEM 
OF SOVEREIGNTY 


che A discussion of the essential character of the modern 
os state. $3.00. 


t aan | New Books Soon to Be Published 


a AND THE KAISER ABDICATES 
By S. Miles Bouton 


The story of the death of the German Empire and 
i the birth of the Republic told by an eyewitness. 


bite THE GROPING GIANT 


Revolutionary Russia as Seen by an American Democrat 
By William Adams Brown, Jr. 


A vivid and impartial picture of the parties contending 
for power in Russia. 


Complete List of Fall Publications Sent on Request 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New Haven, Connecticut 
ad | 19 East 47th Street New York City 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


Official Organ of the Russian Soviet Government Bureau. 


The weekly issues of this periodical contain all the latest 
information of an economic, political, diplomatic, educational, 
and medical and othr nature concerning the Russian Soviet 
Republic. Especially important is the 


ANNIVERSARY NUMBER 


issued in honor of the third anniversary of the foundation of the 
Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic. This number will 
appear November 6, will have forty pages of text, including maps 
and illustrations and will cost, like all the other weekly issues 
of this paper, only ten cents, 

At all News Stands. 

Subscription price: $5.00 yearly, $2.50 for six months. 


Address: SOVIET RUSSIA—Room 304, 110 West 40th Street, 
New York. 


A Personal and Household 
Budget and Account Book 
By CARO D, COOMBS 
As part of her work for the Russell Sage Foundation, Miss 
Coombs made a special study of personal and household 
accounts. The result, “Modern Magic,” is the most popular 


budget and account book yet offered. Paper, 60 pages, 50 
cents. Special rates by the hundred. ‘ eer 


Whitcomb & Barrows, Publishers 


Huntington Chambers, Boston 


trend to individualization in medicine, psychiatry, in education 
both intellectual and moral, and even into the law courts, m 
be convinced that individualization should proceed to grea 
lengths in industry. There is nothing more widespread in mode rn 
sociology than certain ideas that group action 1s the be-all and 
end-all of progress and failure in social developments. It may be! 
(or as I suspect it may not be) that group experience leads to 
group thought, group thought to group action as the ordinary 
course of events in social developments. But whether these 
developments are group matters or not, it remains true that most 
of the information which we possess concerning group psycholo 
and group psychopathy is derived from the psychology or the 
psychopathy of the individual. If this statement be accounted | 
true then I do not need to insist that the psychiatrist is rath 
more likely than any other expert to know how the main li es 
of unrest will run. And since the individual is the big problemi 
of the psychiatrist, he ought to have a message for industry. a 
Dr. Southard closes his paper with a plea for the psychiatrist: 
not to “hide his light under a bushel,” but to take on new come 
munity duties and together with the psychologist, the sociali 
worker and the industrialist, try to fit these psychopathic per 
sons into industry more advantageously than is now being done 
June J. JosLyn. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY 


By J. J. Findlay. Longmans, Green & Co. 304 pp. Pric 
$2.00; by mail of the Survey $2.20. 


Whatever its absolute merits, this volume of Professor -Fin 
lay’s is of great significance as indicating two things: first, 
growing interest of English educators in the subject of sociolo a75i 
second, the manifest effort in England as in America to place 
social work upon a truly scientific basis. The author, whil 


. primarily an educational administrator and not a professional 


sociologist, nevertheless has attained a definite grasp of certal 
fundamental principles in the science of society. His book is 
very thoughtful piece of work, but the reviewer confesses f¢ 
losing his way frequently in the course of the argument. ni 
first one ot two chapters start off with a fine plunge into the 
concrete, and throughout the volume concrete illustrations aré 
introduced with telling effect, but for some reason or other (p - 
haps summer vacation weather) the fundamental ground pla 
of the book failed to grip the imagination of the reader. \ 
Professor Findlay frankly makes his start from an experients 
of thirty years in trying to understand one type of social group 
—namely, the group life of the school, but he by no means co: 
fines himself to the school group. The burden of the book has t 
do with the study of social origins, social power, the family; 
the neighbourhood, the state, religion, social classes, occupation 
and leisure, leadership, discussion, government and law. In the 
preparation of these topics the author quite evidently has in 
mersed himself in the work of Professor Cooley, Graham Wal 
las, Maciver, Hobhouse, Benjamin Kidd and Trotter. Ow 
of the discussion it appears that the first problem of moders 
society is to achieve an adaptation which will enable the indivi 
dual to think wholesale, as it were; to think and ‘feel 
organize in terms of large groups of people, to control move 
ments rather than men, “to guide the energy of opinion.” 
a corollary to this position the author frankly accepts th 
machinery of social organizations with their directors, secretaries 
committees, symbols, etc., and therefore tacitly refuses to sup 
port the criticism that the various social movements, social re 
form organizations and all such machinery are grinding socia¢ 
life down to a mechanistic dead level. 4 
Equally strong emphasis is laid upon the necessity of limiting 
the tendency to exalt the state as a whole over community life 
The author offers also a sturdy criticism of the instinctive char 
acter of social life which, while it does not tell the whole story 
at least suggests a very sound antidote to the reckless use of thi 
term “ instinct.” ; 
An excellent illustration of the application of the evolutiona: 
principle to social institutions is found in the discussion of thi 
family: “‘ While, however, there is no evidence that the cours: 
of evolution is likely to diminish the value of the family, we mus 
admit that the complexities of modern life demand a careful 
review of its status over against the claims of other groups.” 
Considerable attention is given to the industrial problem as 
phase of social life, in the course of which the author emphasizet 
the demand for craft organizations or such institutions as th 
Whitley councils as a way out of industrial and moral chaos. | 
That the author is not merely a closet philosopher is clearl 


} 
Mt 
na 
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zaled by his emphasis upon the problem of leisure. He insists 
t the two problems of city life, conceived in terms of civic 
elopment, can be reduced to the one issue: “ How can we 
ge the city, its housing, its social fashions, its civic activi- 
, so that everyone can find outlet for his leisure?” 

in spite of the great crises through which Britain has been 
sing these last few years the book is not pessimistic in tone. 
her is it dizzy in its optimism. ArtHuR J. Topp. 


NEW UNIONISM 
ty J. M. Budish and George Soule. Harcourt, Brace & 
Owe. 344 pp. Price $3.50; by mail of the SurvEY $3.75. 


st the conclusion of the war many persons believed the 
wtionship between employer and employe had substantially 
roved. ‘The events of the last two years have shown, how- 
, that any gains that were made during the war were merely 
porary, due to the emergency and that with the passing emerg- 
there quickly disappeared the spirit of cooperation which, 
certain extent at least, marked the period of hostilities; so 
today the community is looking more eagerly than ever 
a way out. 

the efforts and achievements of the clothing workers, as 
sribed in this book, every sincere believer in progress will 
not only a chapter of industrial history of vital and absorb- 
interest but also a ray of hope for real advancement. 

ifter tracing the history of the different industries engaged in 
manufacture of men’s and women’s apparel, the authors give 
ivid account of the growth of the unions in the various trades 
i which the work is divided. It is pointed out that the 
stry is one of the largest in the United States, that most of 
workers are foreigners and that, until recently, those engaged 
ome of the largest branches of the trade suffered from long 
rs and bitterly small wages. ‘The miserable conditions in the 
atshops are described and quotations given from investiga- 
of government and private agencies. The time is recalled 
t so very long ago—when, after a long day’s work in the 
YS, men and women carried with them to their tenement 
ses bundles of unfinished clothing on which they and all the 
abers of their families, including the little children, would 
k until the small hours of the morning, in order that they 
at earn a livelihood. With the growth of the unions there 
»wed improvements in the condition of the workers, shorten- 
of the hours of work, wage increases and, above all, the 
ination of the horrors of sweatshop labor, until today the 
jufacture of men’s clothing, in which the conditions were 
‘st, has become one of the best paid industries of the country. 
‘ut interesting as is the story of the developments within the 
istries themselves, of the physical growth of the unions and 
the improvements in the lot of the immigrant worker, this 
ion of the book is really an introduction to what constitutes 
far its most stimulating and vital part—an analysis of the 
psophy and outlook of the very remarkable group of unions 
sh has developed in these trades. The most powerful is the 
algamated Clothing Workers of America, organized in 1914 
e result of a split in the older and more conservative United 
ing Workers of America, affiliated with the American 
eration of Labor. In the six years that have intervened, the 
algamated has become the dominant union in the men’s 
ing industry. It now controls almost all the workers except 
ie engaged in the manufacture of overalls. Its philosophy is 
kly socialistic, as is that of other unions in the industry. 
“very interesting comparison is made between the aims of the 
e€ unions of the older type and those of the new unionism. 
3 pointed out that the older unions accept the present order 
jociety and endeavor, within it, to improve the conditions of 
workers. The new unionism looks for radical changes, and 
hilosophy is based upon the conviction that eventually the 
fe system must be abolished and the control over industry 
ved in the hands of the workers. This radically different 
it of view of the newer unions is shown to affect all of their 
jacts with their employers and their attitude toward many 
roversial questions. 

is pointed out that, whereas the older unionism objects 
tbotage as contrary to the principle of “a fair day’s work for 
itr day’s pay,” the new unionism, looking forward to the time 
o it will control industry, not only opposes sabotage—which 
irected against the individual rather than against the em- 
ers as a whole—but is receptive to improvements in machin- 
jand management, more receptive than the older unions. 

jm account is also given of those other activities of the newer 
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NEW HARPER BOOKS- 
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CALIBAN 


By W. L. George 


\ 


To the discriminating reader this novel by the young Eng- — 
lish realist who is now lecturing in America is already the 


novel of the fall. 

“Tt is much more than a novel of newspaper making. It is 
a compact revelation of social forces. . . . ‘Caliban’ is the 
soberest, weightiest novel that Mr. George has given us.”— 
New York Hvening Post. $2. 


THE FOOLISH MATRONS 


By Donn Byrne 


Places this young American writer in the vanguard of mod- ~ 


ern realists. 

“What makes a successful wife?” asks this novel—and 
finds the answer in terms of human expression. It is the story 
of four women who constitute a molecule of social New York 
—three “foolish matrons ”.and one who is wise. A powerful 
novel of marriage and the interplay of lives. 


PRINCIPLES OF LABOR 
LEGISLATION 


By John R. Commons and John B. Andrews 


The rapid changes in labor legislation since the first edition 
(January, 1916 
This, the Fourth Hdition, incorporates the legislative enact- 
ments to June Ist, 1920, and analyses the present labor trend 
toward further labor laws. An invaluable book for the 
Student of world development. $2.75 


PEOPLE OF DESTINY 
By Sir Philip Gibbs 


_ Sir Philip Gibbs sees Europe dying. The future he believes 
‘lies in the new world. In-this book he tells with his own 
rare charm why, after spending months among us, he thinks 
we are the modern “‘ people of destiny ” marked to carry out 
the high designs of fate. 


Americanization Series 


Here for the first time is a study of the methods of the 
various agencies and influences actually at work American- 
izing our immigrants. Hach book—the result of an expert’s 
investigation—will cover the whole field of immigration in 
relation to a particular problem. Many of the conclusions 
reached are new and startling. The studies will cause an 
entire revision of accepted thought in Americanization work. 


THE SCHOOLING OF 
THE IMMIGRANT 


By Frank V. Thompson 


This is the first of eleven studies of Americanization—a 
survey of the small accomplishment compared with the 
patriotic fervor in immigrant education. The whole trend 
of educational legislation is critically examined, and sugges- 
tions are made to reorganize the work as a whole. A book 
for everyone interested in immigrants and their education. 
Maps and Diagrams. $2.00 


AMERICA VIA THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD 


By John Daniels 


is the second of the Americanization studies. This book 
shows how neighborhood groupings of immigrants—their 


), have made necessary a complete revision. — 


natural method of combining resources with the less recent : 


immigrants in an attempt to cope with their new problems in 
America—can be made an aid and not a hindrance in their 
Americanization. Illus. $2.00 


OLD WORLD TRAITS 
TRANSPLANTED 


By Robert E. Park and Herbert A. Miller 


This book, the third of the Americanization Series, is a 
study of how the native traditions, prejudices, tastes of the 
immigrant may be modified to blend with those of America ; 
it aims to preserve the best in the immigrant’s old-worl 
traditions and to replace with the best American traditions 
any detrimental old world prejudices. $2.00 


Sessa 


i HARPER & BROTHERS 3% 


1817 YORK 
AAT 
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FOLK DANCES AND GAMES 


For Recreational Centers 


Dramatic Dances for Small Children. 
Shafter 

The Song Play Book. Wollaston and 
Crampton 


The Second Folk Dance Book. Crampton 2.40 


The Playground Book. Sperling 2.40 
Dramatic Games and Dances. Crawford 2.40 
The Folk Dance Book. Crampton 2.40 
The Festival Book. Lincoln 

AND 12 OTHER BOOKS 


We publish the largest line of Folk Dance Books in the U. s° 
Illustrated Circular with Tables of Contents on request 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 
30 IRVING PLACE NEW YORK 


WHAT IS CHILD LABOR? 
AND WHAT ABOUT IT TODAY? 


New light is thrown on an old problem—and from 
' many different angles—by the discussions in the 


CONFERENCE NUMBER 
of 
THE AMERICAN CHILD 
A Quarterly Journal of General Child Welfare. 


Send fifty cents for this number and a list of new, 
important pamphlets. 


National Child Labor Committee 
105 East 22nd St., N. Y. City 


MOTHER AND CHILD 


a new magazine which 
“fills a gap in literature on health activities ” 
Published by | 
| AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION 
1211 Cathedral Street Baltimore, Md. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY 


“THE CHURCH AND INDUSTRIAL 
RECONSTRUCTION ” 


By the Committee on the War and the Religious 
Outlook, ‘appointed by the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America and the General 
War-Time Commission of the Churches, 105 East 
22d Street, New York. 


Association Press, New York, 304 pages, $2 


“The Survey,” September 1, says editorially that 
it applies “‘ Christian teachings to contemporary so- 
cial and economic issues with vigor, wisdom and 
courage.” 


unions the future development of which gives promise of remaj 
able results. Cooperative production and distribution are bei 
undertaken by the workers and even a bank for the financing 
their projects with money deposited by the unions and th 
members. In education the plans and achievements of | 
newer unions are shown to be no less noteworthy. The n 
unionism doe’ not want merely to supplement existing agenci¢e 
until such time as the boards of education shall properly functior 
but regards education as “ perhaps the most conscious expressior 
of all its aspirations.” ‘The Amalgamated has organized elab 
orate courses in history, economics and other cultural subjeq 
in addition to simpler courses in English. It has arrange) 
symphony concerts and dramatic recitals for its members. - h 
new unionism believes that labor must create its own educg 
tional agencies because they are a step toward the mental am 
spiritual emancipation of the people.” F 

Although the authors have no doubt tried to be impartial, thy 
book is clearly the product of partisans rather than the work @ 
unbiased observers. No mention is made of any of the short 
comings of the newer unions, nor are the difficulties and per 
plexities of the employer in his contact with them dealt witl 
(except in connection with seasonal idleness). ‘The book is als 
singularly impersonal—a fact to which the authors themsely 
call attention in an introductory note. There seems to be; 
conscious application of the economic interpretation of histor 
In the opinion of the authors, industrial conditions inevitably pre- 
duced certain results; the very unusual leadership in a number’ 
the unions had little or nothing to do with it. The book 
however, an excellent one; the authors have a thorough kno 
edge of their subject and a broad outlook over the industria 
problem. Both because of its own merits and because of a 
importance and interest of the subject matter, the book ) 


widely read. ALEXANDER M. BIncG 


THE NEGRO FACES AMERICA 


By Herbert J. Seligmann. Harper & Brothers. 319 PF 
Price $1.75; by mail of the Survey $1.95. 


Those who know from first-hand experience the facts of rae 
relations in the South and throughout the nation, whether the 
are so-called radicals or conservatives, owe Mr. Seligmann 
debt of sincere thanks for presenting so clearly and so forcef 
the fundamentally sound reactions of broad-minded white 4 
Negro citizens to the withering, hateful dogma of race prejudice 
which has already brought to the nation serious and needles 
disaster. i 


Mr. Seligmann, like his ‘associates in the National Associallld 
for the Advancement of Colored People, belongs to the group 
white Americans, in whom the Negroes have great confidence 
His book should be read by those who wish to know whe 
Negroes think and feel. te 


In justice to the white South, however, and without minimizim 
the indisputable evidence which Mr. Seligmann has so abli 
presented, it should be clearly stated that there are today in thd 
South many white people of culture and, official position, both i 
large and in small communities, and often in opposition to # 
prevailing public opinion, who are openly helping worthy Negroe: 

Mr. Seligmann’s severe arraignment of the American pred 
particularly the southern press, for its general indifference to tt! 
wrongs which have been inflicted upon the Negroes; his clear-ci 
statement of the undeniable challenge, which oppressed black me 
and exploited black women of America, make to all Americai 
regardless of creed or section; his complete summary of tl 
handicaps under which Negroes lead their every-day lives; h 
psychological analysis of the fear that prevails among whi 
people and makes them believe that Negro progress—and eve 
scant justice for black people—spells “social equality,” (whie 
is, at bottom, the bogy raised by unscrupulous politicians, wh 
refuse to attribute “fading out” among Negroes to the passid 
and lust of white men); his just criticism of the system of fort 
which white men have exercised to keep down the Negro rac 
regardless of the merits of its individual members or of the ras 
as a whole—all these elements give strength to The Negro Fac 
America and justify a wide reading and sympathetic undeb 
standing. 7 ‘ 


The book is not pleasant reading. It could not be—and | 
the truth. For the benefit of those who are beginning to and 
a new field of knowledge, the book should be given sub-headin 
or side-headings. It should also have some of the more saliel 


points printed in italic or dark-face type. A working bibli 
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THE PROCEEDINGS 


First Buternational Conference of Wonwen Physicians 


It was an epoch-making conference at which problems of vital mo- 
ment to women everywhere were presented and discussed by authorities of 


international repute. 


The addresses, with discussion, have been classified under the follow- 
ing general titles and published in six attractive volumes: ' 


Volume I General Problems of Health 
he II Industrial Health 
“ JI The Health of the Child 


Volume IV Moral Codes and Personality 


V Adaptation of the Individual to Life 
VI Conservation of Health of Women in 
Marriage , 


To every thinking citizen these volumes will be of interest and value. 
To the physician, nurse and social worker they are necessary equipment for 


reference and study. 


Price $3.00, postpaid, the set of six volumes 


Bookshops Everywhere 


THE WOMANS PRESS, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


Monthly Official Organ American Peace Society 
: Founded 1828 
Edited when national and international 
currents converge. 


Favors a ‘‘law governed world, a peace 
. . 99 
through justice. 

Furnishes news, texts of state papers, 
articles by specialists, and reasoned 
editorial opinions about the world 
that is and is to be. 

Arthur Deerin Call, Editor 
George Perry Morris, Asst. Editor 


iN Mail your subscription today 
Wi $1 -50 


‘American Peace Society 
612, 613, 614 Colorado Bldg. - 
Washington, D. C. 


ST ee 


yeriodicals. 
jaost highly selected, intelligent audiences in the country. 
'n request. Closing date, Novmber i 
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New York 


TO UNDERSTAND THE CAUSES 
OF UNREST 


it is necessary to keep informed about the 
socialist and labor movement. THE 


SOCIALIST REVIEW is the most compact. 


and comprehensive record available of 
this radical movement. 


Special combination offer 


Harry W. Laidler’s “ Socialism in Thought 
| and Action ” 


($2.50 at the booksellers) 


Annual subscription to 


The Socialist Review, $2.50 
Both for four dollars 


THE SOCIALIST REVIEW 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Enclosed find four dollars in payment for the 
combination offer above described. | 
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Industrial Service Specialists 


ul Senne 


MORRIS KNOWLES, INC. 


Engineers and Architects 


JONES BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
OFFER THE SERVICES OF AN ORGANIZATION OF 
! SPECIALISTS 


Town Layouts, Housing, Sanitation, Parks and Playgrounds, Water 
Supply and Purification, Sewerage and Sewage Disposal, Electric 
Generating Plants, and Lighting Systems 


WE CORDIALLY SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 


Branch Offices 


CLEVELAND, AKRON, YOUNGSTOWN, DETROIT AND 
WINDSOR, ONTARIO. 


: | Advice with regard to the construction, organiza- 
: | tion and operation of 

_ | Emergency Stations, 

me Clinics, Hospitals 
“We rendered by experts through the 


' | HOSPITAL AND INSTITUTIONAL BUREAU 
. OF CONSULTATION 
HENRY C. WRIGHT, Director 


289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


BUREAU OF INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 


Counsel and Research 
on problems of 


| | Industrial nae Personnel 
pai Relations Adminisiration 


ROBERT W. BRUERE 
HEBER BLANKENHORN ORDWAY TEAD 
LEONARD OUTHWAITE SAVEL ZIMAND 


289 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Ton 
3 LABOR’S NEXT MOVE 

If you are to cope successfully with the problems 
presented to every employer by the present hysteria of 
sete industrial unrest you must anticipate labor’s moves. 
: _ Only by keeping one jump ahead can you keep the 
wheels turning steadily and avoid the constant turmoil 
experienced by the man who has to meet labor situa- 
tions as they arise. 


fe stay BABSON’S REPORTS 

4 ' based on fundamental conditions, forecast labor con- 
ditions for you with remarkable accuracy. 

‘Eight thousand of the country’s leading executives 


are using them as a basis for their plans in buying, 
producing, and selling. > 


REPORT ON REQUEST 


Write on your letterhead for full details of Babson’s 
pee for Executives and recent Labor Bulletin, 
gratis. 


ASK FOR BULLETIN T-37 


BABSON’S STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 
WELLESLEY HILLS, 82, MASS. 


Largest Organization of Its Character in the World. 


graphy and a list of the agencies which are definitely concer 
with the problem of cooperating with Negroes for their! 
provement, might well be included in a new edition. iz 

Hampton Institute. WILi1aM ANTHONY ABRY, 


THE CASUAL LABORER AND OTHER ESSAYS ‘g 


By Carleton H. Parker. With an introduction by Co 
Stratton Parker. © Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 19 
Price $2.00; by mail of the Survey $2.20. 


The method and the approach of the late Carleton 13 Bei: 1 
are brilliantly epitomized in the first essay in this posthum 
collection. It is entitled Toward Understanding Labor U ir 
Mrs. Parker states that it was not written for publication im: 
form. It was probably designed to clarify Professor Park 
own views. Had he lived, his thesis would undoubtedly F% 
been elaborated into a book. As it is, however, it 1s one of 
fine achievements which earned for the splendid Westerne: 
warm a place in the admiration and affection of many America 

Carleton H. Parker was distinguished from other students 
American industrial affairs by the emphasis he laid upon the 
which may be borrowed from recent psychological research 
He was not alone in turning to psychology for informatio © 
cerning industry. Robert F. Hoxie, of the University of € 
cago, who also was lost just as he matured, had begun to pe 
out the value of inquiry along somewhat similar lines. Profes 
Parker was, moreover, influenced by many distinguished Am 
can scholars, not least by Prof. John Dewey and Thors 
Veblen as well as by many who are strictly psychologists. E 
after all, his point of view and his contribution were origi 
and his own. Nobody else has seen industrial developments £ 
the same angle. : 

Strange to say, Carleton Parker’s most poignant indus 
experience came out of a hideous agricultural episode. As exe 
tive secretary of the State Immigration and Housing Comp 
sion of California he investigated the Wheatland Hop Fx 
Riot of August 3, 1913. Some 2,800 persons had been 
sembled on this ranch to harvest the hops. As a result of ¢ 
ditions unspeakably degrading, as his report showed, meet 
of protest were held and were addressed by I. W. W. speak 
The attempt of a sheriff’s posse to disperse the crowd resultee 
the killing of four men—two pickers, a deputy sheriff and 
district attorney. Episodes as sanguinary and as shameless 
occurred in many places; West Virginia and Colorado recep 
But never before had such an outbreak enlisted the interes 
so able an observer. Wheatland remained in Carleton Park 
mind, and he traversed the realm of contemporary scients 
order to explain the situation to himself. z 

This book and his great gift to present knowledge of le 
unrest are the fruits of that severe research. Briefly, his fi 
was that the conditions of modern industry repress and rer 
abnormal! some of the most fundamental and most precious! 
stincts of mankind. Because almost every normal activity 
men is frustrated by the very conditions of casual labor abno 
and dangerous expressions are had. ‘Thus sabotage was ei 
the symptom of a dangerous condition. Logically, therefore, 
destructive tendencies of the I. W. W. would be attacked by; 
moving the conditions which produced them. That docts 
backed scientifically, is of inestimable significance. The man ~- 
envisaged it and gave it utterance has served the republic m 
fruitfully than have a whole host of prosecuting attorneys. 

Just now the agents of repression are in the ascendant, 
ultimately the victory is with the followers of Carleton Par 
For, once the truth is seen and uttered, its work goes on. :" 
Casual Laborer is thus a chapter for the future. Those im 
ested to know how this labor problem will be handled when th 
in authority have been educated will do well to read this delii 
ful and illuminating book. It marks the road. + 

Wiu1am L. CHENER) 


HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT y 
By William H. Bartlett. Enlarged and Revised. T, 
oon Co. 162 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the Sus 

1.40. f 


In spite of its enlargement since publication in 1912, this hi 
book is still commendable for its compactness. Henry Cam 
Black, editor of the Constitutional Review, has acconplioni 
double task of including explanations of the recent changes in 
national constitution and of broadening the discussion of t 
a in it which have assumed special importance thet 
the war. | 
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OKS IN GENERAL: SECOND SERIES 


Sy J. C. Squire. Alfred A. Knopf. 273 pp. $2.50 net; by 
aail of the Survey $2.75. , 


t is not easy to imagine one of the editors of the Nation or 
New Republic or the Freeman or the New Review choosing 
omon Eagle for his pseudonym, Yet that is the pen name of 
C. Squire, long the literary editor of the New Statesman, its 
or in 1917, and since 1919 editor of the London Mercury; 
_it is to be found on the second series of his essays, now pub- 
ied under the title Books in General. The original bearer of 
name was a poor maniac who, according to Mr. Squire, 
ing the Great Plague of London used to run naked through 
| streets with a pan of coals of fire on his head, crying, 
lepent, repent.” There is something fascinating, to be sure, 


ole editorial pack, so clad and in full cry, down Fifth avenue, 
ing each after his kind for that breed of repentance which is 
weekly concern. There has been nothing like it since the days 
2n steaming coteries of persecuted religionists raced under 
ess down a thoroughfare of medieval Rome. When all is said 
| done, the odds would be on a certain long-legged scribe on 
staff of the Freeman. 

hut whatever the pseudonym he uses, there is a certain non- 
lance and detachment on the part of Mr. Squire which has 
it more of the study or the lounging room of a Wayside Inn 
ia of the plague-stricken city and its prophet. There is nothing 
uming or breathless in these engaging essays. A middle- 
iterner would recoil at the way in which he deftly tears James 
itcomb Riley asunder; he does the same with Lloyd George. 
re is a bystander rather to whom poets and premiers and 
phets are all so much of the passing show, and he is more 
ly to write of their lack of shoe-laces than their evangels. 
‘he essays are written nonetheless by a man who is up to his 
ws in the active currents of political and social thought in 
sland and are therefore a capital antidote to the overtension 
ong social workers. ‘They bring out that saving salt of human 
sure which made Thomas Nelson Page delight in a kinky- 
ided pickaninny in spite of the dour cloud we call the Negro 
iblem. For example, the very last essay tells us not only how 
te alarm at night played hob with the author’s own literary 
tntions but the fire itself, a consuming warehouse blaze. turned 
ide down those careful notions of economic salvage which all 
d citizens.own in public. Mr. Squire lets the cat out of the 
| and we get a notion perhaps why Solomon Eagle liked his 
| of coals. To quote: 


. . . My emotions, when looking at it (the fire) had not been 
itirely base; I had felt, not merely a sensuous pleasure in the 
lories of that golden eruption under the blue roof of night, 
Mt wonder at the energies we kept under, their perpetuity and 
leir source, and the grandeur of man, living amid so much 
astness and power, valiantly struggling to cope with things 
reater than himself, save that they have no souls. And I 
‘ought that in the perfect and hygienic state where the firemen 
ould find water, water, everywhere, where the Super-Hose 
jould be in use, where everything would be built of fireproof 
aterials, and where extinguishers of a capacity not conceived 
y us would be available as a last resort, the wise sovereign 
ould set apart beautiful large buildings, all made of timber, 
led with oil, tar and sugar, surrounded with waste land and 
‘onted by a wide reflecting river, which would periodically be 
ton fire for the consolation and the uplifting of men. I don’t 
ant a big fire made impossible. PAuL U. KELLocG. 


E DAWN OF MODERN MEDICINE 


dy Albert H. Buck, M.D. Yale University Press. 288 pp. 
illustrated. Price $7.00; by mail of the Survey $7.30. 


whe “dawn” of modern medicine is laid, perhaps somewhat 
itrarily, about the beginning of the Eighteenth Century; the 
ater part of the volume, however, deals with the development 
medicine in the first half of the Nineteenth Century, supple- 
iting the author’s previous work on The Growth of Medi- 
This history is classified partly by countries and partly by 
hools ”; and. while most of the space is given to an account of 
achievements of the great pioneers, the book as a whole 
ysents a picture of continuity of effort and cooperation in 
jzarch which surrounds each biographical sketch with the 
ne of a larger movement. Unfortunately, this social inter- 
tation is not carried quite far enough; the book barely 
icates the reaction of a changing social viewpoint on medical 
jitice and on major concerns of the medical schools. B. L. 
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letting one’s imagination stray so far afield as to picture the © 
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Research Workers 
Film Your Findings 


Visualize Place 
Your Data SSS Your 
on the _ Facts 
Screen. | Before 
Y the 
W orld 
m the 
Most 
Modern 
Form. 


Studies, 
Charis, 
Surveys, 
Reports 
Filmed. 


The Labor Film Service has been organ- 
ized for the purpose of helping human 
progress through the effective utilization 
of the motion picture. 


‘THE LABOR FILM SERVICE 
IS AT YOUR SERVICE 


Labor Film Service, Inc. 
31 Union Square, New York City 


INDUSTRIAL DEPT. 


“Work-a-day Economics — 
For Women” 


Women, as they enter upon the new duties imposed 
by their citizenship, find themselves hard up against 
the question—What is our economic system? They 
haven’t the time to make an exhaustive study of 
this system but—they want to be informed! 


THE ASSOCIATION MONTHLY has arranged 
for a series of short articles by Winifred L. Chap- 
pell on “ Work-A-Day Economics for Women Citi- 
zens” to begin with the September issue and run 
through the entire year. These articles will be con- 


temporary in character and illustrated by current 
events. 


Subscriptions to THE ASSOCIATION MONTH- 
LY to begin with the September number should be 


entered at once. Clip the attached coupon and mail 
it today! 


THE ASSOCIATION MONTHLY 
600 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
enter my gpl dar to THE ASSOCIATION 


NTHLY for one year, i he S 
You will find $1.60 x acai ee nning with the September issue, 
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‘HE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION is 
‘@ professional organization of four thousand 
members. Following its war work it is enter- 
ing upon a peacetime program known as the 
Books for Hverybody’”’ movement for which 
it is making an appeal for a two million dollar 
fund. It is rendering library service to the 
Merchant Marine, Coast Guard and Lighthouses 
and plans to promote libraries for the sixty 
million people now wholly or practically with- 
eut libraries; to help business concerns and 
factories to establish libraries in their plants; 
to promote the use of good books on American 
{deals and traditions. . 
THE AMERIOAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPI- 
TAL SOCIAL WORKERS—Miss Ida M. Cannon, 
pres.; Social Service Department, Massachusetts 
General Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts. Miss 


Ruth V. Emerson, sec’y; National Headquarters, , 


American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. Organ- 
ization to promote development of social work 
in hospitals and dispensaries. Annual meeting 
with National Conference of Social Work. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION—Elwood Street, Secretary, 
1106 Starks Building, Louisville, Ky., furnishes 
information and advises on establishment and 
development of community councils, councils of 
social agencies, and financial and social federa- 
tions. Exchanges material and information 
among its members. Trains executives for 
-community organization. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR 
LEGISLATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 181 
H. 23rd St., New York. For public employment 
offices; industrial safety and health; work- 
' men’s compensation, health imsurance; one 
@ay’s rest in seven; efficient law enforcement. 
AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, 
formerly AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND 
PREVENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY— 
Gertrude B. Enipp, exec. Sec’y; 1211 Cathedral 
&t., Baltimore. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and 
‘infant care; birth registration; maternal nurs- 
ing; infant welfare consultations; care of chil- 
fren of vre-school age and school age. 
AMERICAN CITY BUREAU—An Agency for 
organizing and strengthening Chambers of 
‘Commerce, City Clubs, and other civic and 
' commercial organizations; and for training 
men in the profession of community leadership. 
Address our nearest office— 
Tribune Building, New York. 
128 W. Madison Street, Chicago. 
716 Merchants’ Hxchange Bldg., San Francisco. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIA- 
TION—Miss Lenna F. Cooper, Sec’y, Battle 


Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Organ- 
‘ized for betterment of conditions in home, 
schools, institutions and community. Pub- 
lishers Journal of Home Economies. 1211 


Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 

AM. PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE—wWm. D. Foulke, pres,; C. G. Hoag, 
Sec’y; 1417 Locust St.,’ Phila. Leaflets free. 
P. R. Review, quarterly, 80c. a year. Membership 
(entitles to Review and other publications), $1. 
THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 


CIATION—105 W. 40th St., New York. For the 
- conservation of the family, the repression of 
’ prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, 
and the promotion of sound sex education. In- 
_formation and catalogue of pamphlets upon re- 
quest. Annual membership dues, $2.00... Mem- 
berships include quarterly magazine and month- 
ly bulletin, William F. Snow, M.D., gen. dir. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
OF OANCER—Frank J. Osborne, exec. sec’y; 
$5 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate 
-tknowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatmeat and prevention. Publications free 
en request. Annual membership dues, $5. 


CANADIAN CONFERENCE ON PUBLIC WEL- 
FAREH—President J. Howard Falk; General 
Secretary, F. N. Stapleford, 189 Church Street, 
Toronto. Next meeting, Montreal, September, 
' 1921. Annual fee $1.00. A yearly meeting to 
discuss the problems of public welfare. Com- 
mittees on Health, The Family, Immigration, 
Housing, Industrial Relations, Recreation. 
OHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMER- 
IOA—156 Fifth Avenue, New York. Dr. L. 
Emmett Holt, Chairman; Saliy Lucas Jean, 
Director. To arouse public interest in the 
frealth of school children; to encourage the 
systematic teaching of health in the schools; 
to develop new methods of interesting children 
im the forming of health habits; to publish and 
@istribute pamphlets for teachers and public 
frealth workers and health literature for chil- 
@ren; to advise in organization of iecal child 
bealth programme. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED)— 
1 Madison Ave., New York. Organized in Feb- 
ruary, 1919, to conserve the values of War Camp 
Community Service and to help people of all 
communities employ their leisure time to their 
best advantage for recreation and good citizen- 
ship. While Community Service (Incorporated) 
Relps in organizing the work, in planning the 
program and raising the funds, and will, if de- 
sired, serve in an advisory capacity, the com- 
munity itself, through the community commit- 
tee representative of community interests, de- 
_ termines policies and assumes complete control 
ef the local work. Josezh Lee, pres.; H. 3S, 

her, sec'y. : 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr, J. H. 
Mellogg, sec’y; Prof. O. C, Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human 
‘nheritances, hereditary inventory and eugenic 
possibilities. Literature free. 

FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERIOA—Constituted by 31 
Protestant denominations. Rev. Charles 8. 
Macfarland, gen’l sec'y; 105 BH. 22nd St., New 
York. y 

Commission on the Church and Social Serv- 
ice; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; 
Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y; 
Miss Inez Cavert, ass’t research sec’y. 

Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill; Rev. Henry A. Atkinson, sec’y. 

Commission on Church and Country Life; 
Rev. Edmund de S. Brunner, exec. sec’y; 
Rev. C. O. Gill, fleld sec’y. 

Commission on Relations with France and 
Belgium, uniting American religious agen- 
cies for the relief and reconstruction. of 
the Protestant forces of France and Bel- 
gium. Chairman, Rev. Arthur J, Brown, 
105 Bast 22nd Street. New York. 

HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. BH. Gregg, princi- 


pal; G. P. Phenix, vice-pres.; F. H.. Rogers, 
treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a 


State nor a Government, school. Free illus- 
trated literature. 

IMMIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
Henry St., New York; Htta Lasker Rosensohn, 


chm. Grests girls at ports; protects, visits, ad- 


vises, guides. International system of safe- 
guarding. Conducts National Americanization 
program, 


THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DIS- 
ABLED MEN—John Culbert Faries, dir., 101 
East 23rd St., New York. Maintains free indus- 
trial training classes and employment bureau; 
makes artificial limbs and appliances; publishes 
literature on work for the handicapped; gives 
advice on suitable means for rehabilitation of 
disabled persons and cooperates with other 
social agencies in plans to put the disabled man 
“back on the payroll.” , 
INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
Harry W. Laidler, Secretary, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Object—to promote an intelli- 
gent interest in Socialism among college men 
and women. Annual membership $38, $5, and 
$25; includes monthly, “The Socialist Review.” 
Special rates for students, 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; James W. Johnson, acting 
sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to 
colored Americans the common rights of Ameri- 
can citizenship. Furnishes in formation regard- 
ing race problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 
90,000 with 314 branches. Membership, $1 up- 
ward. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAVELERS 
AID SOCIETIES—Gilbert Colgate, pres.; Rush 
Taggart, treas.; Virgil V. Johnson, sec’y.; 26 
West 48rd St., New York. Composed of social 
agencies working to guide and protect travelers, 
especially women and girls. Non-sectarian. 
NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 
WOMEN’S OHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 
Lexington Ave., New York. To advance physi- 
eal, social, intellectual, moral and spiritua] in- 
terests of young women. Student, city, town 
and country centers; physical and social edu- 
cation; camps; restrooms, room _ registries, 
boarding houses, lunchrouoms and cafeterias; 
educational classes; employment; Bible study; 
secretarial training school; foreign and over- 
seas work, 

NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEER— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 Hast 22d St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agri- 
cultural. investigations; legislation; studies of 
administration; education; delinquency; health; 
recreation; children’s codes. Publishes quar- 
terly, “The American Child.” Photographa, 
slides and exhibits, 

NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, 
IND.—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York. Originates and publishes ex- 
hibit material which visualizes the principles 
and conditions affecting the health, well being 
and education of children. Cooperates with 
educators, public health agencies, and all child 
welfare groups in community, city or state-wide 
service through exhibits, child welfare cam- 
paigns. etc, 

THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 
HYGIENE—Dr, Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. 
Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; Associate Medi- 
cal Directors, Dr. Frankwood BH. Williams and 
Drow: ve Anderson; Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 
50 Union Square, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, 
feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminol- 
ogy, war neuroses and re-education, psychiatric 
social service, backward children, surveys, state 
societies. ‘Mental Hygiene’; quar.; $2 a year. 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Hdward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; George D. Haton, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 Bast 22nd 
8t., New York. Objects: To furnish informa- 
tion, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish 
literature of movement—samples free, quantities 


at cost. Includes New York State Committee. 
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NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SE 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, B 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparat 
study and concerted action in city, state 
nation, for meeting the fundamental pro 
disclosed by settlement work; seeks the h 
and more democratic organization of neig 
bood life ; 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL W 
—Alilen T. Burns, pres. New York; W, 
Parker. gen. sec’y, 315 Plymouth Court, © 
cago. General organization to discuss pr 
ciples of humanitarian effort and increase ¢ 
ciency of agencies. Publishes proceedings 
nual meetings. Monthly bulletin, pamp 
etc. Information bureau. Membership $3, | 
annual meeting Milwaukee, June 22-29, 
Main Divisions and chairmen: Ph 
Children—J. Prentice Murphy, Philadelphia, 
Delinquents and COorrection—Mrs. Marthe. 
Falcener, Philadelphia. I 
Health—Dr. Richard Bolt, Baltimore. 
Public Agencies and Institutions—R. F. Beag) 
Raleigh. 1 
The Family—Frances Taussig, New York. — 
Industrial and Economic Conditions —o 
onisba P, Breckinridge, Chicago. 
The Local Community—Howard S8. 
New York. 
Mental Hygiene—Dr. Thomas W. ae 


Brau 


{es 


York. 


ae 


Organization of Social Forces—Otto W. 
Minneapolis. Bi 
Uniting of Native and Foreign-Born in r 
—Grace Abbott, Chicago. 
NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORK 
—Jean Hamilton, gen, sec’y. Address 130 
69th St., New York. Girls’ club; recreatio: 
educational work in non-sectarian self-gov 
ing groups aiming toward complete self-su 
Monthly publication, ‘‘ The Club Worker.” 
® year. 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBL 
HEALTH—NURSING—BElla Phillips Cra 
R. N. exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New ¥o: 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of pu 
health nursing; to develop standards of 
nique; to maintain a central bureau of 
mation. Official organ, the ‘“ Public He 
Nurse,” subscription included in member 
Dues, $2.00 and upward. e 
NATIONAL SOCIAL / WORKERS’ EXC 
——Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mer., 130 B. 224% 
New York. A cooperative guild of social 
ers organized to supply social organizations wy 
trained personnel (no fees) and to work o# 
structively through members for prof 
standards. 4 
NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOOIA 
—381 Fourth) Avenue. Charles J. Hatf 
M. D., Managing Director. 1:.formation 
organization, education, institutions, nu 
problems and other phases of tuberculd 
work. Headquarters for the Modern Hew 
Crusade, Publishers ‘‘ Journal of the Out 
Life,” ‘‘ American Review of Tuberculosis ” ¢ 
“Monthly Bulletin.” ; 
NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—Ffor soctsiiil 
vice among Negroes, L. Hollingsworth V 
pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y.; 
Hast 28rd St., New York, Hstablishes coop 
ative committees of white and colored pe 


to work out community problems. Trains 
social workers, 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 64 
Randolph St. (Room 1102), Chicago, Ill. Sts 
for self-government in the work shop thro- 
organization and also for the enactment. 
protective legislation. Information given. @ 
cial organ. ‘‘ Life and Labor.” i 
PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSO! 
TION OF AMERICA—H., S. Braucher, sec’ 
Madison Ave., N. Y. C. Playground, nelam 
hood and community center activities and 
ministration. Special attention given to mun 
pal recreation problems. i i 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATIO‘( 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the cal 
of race degeneracy end means of race imp! 4 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Bet) 
ment Conference, the Eugenics Registry, 
lecture courses and various allied activities, 
H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y, t 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Gl 
dir.; 130 E. 22d St., New York. Departm 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Hay 
tion, Statistics, Recreation, Remedial L& 

Surveys and BHxhibits, Industrial Studies, 
brary, Southern Highland Division. “The 
ications of the Russell Sage Foundation. 
to the public in practical and inexpensive f 
some of the most important results of {ts 1 
Catalogue sent upon request.”’ ; 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Wooé 

Wilson, pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 10 

on 8t., Meee Clearing house for info 
on on shor allot, city manage: 

gov't. Pamphlets free. eae os 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for 
training of Negro Youth; an ene ecuieh 
race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 

furnishes information on all phases of the 
problem and on the Tuskegee Idea and meth 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, tri 
4. I. Holeey, acting sec’y, Tuskegee, Ala, 
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The immigrant unskilled la- 


nd divisions ‘of industry which — 
a He could be interested in 
0k ca every worker in the mines. 
used as organizers; printed matter in 


d for the different national groups ; j 
; ee sheal bodies. . In short the im-_ 


: "organization is. eae 


: the seed ane sought | 


the ame ae a oe sty never le 


ed unions. and: ‘they asked realy ie one to the 
with shift of jobs. The foreign-language leaders and 
ure were employed. The immigrant was given so ac- 
in the organizations that these became known as 
‘When the steel strike broke out the cry of the 
panies. was that immigrants, dominated the unions. 
tactics in the packing trades and the railroad shops 
tenance of ways produced the same results. The 
fields are no longer the exception to the dictum — 
tenance of ways produced the same results. The 
jlem has become one of alternatives; the persistence of old- 


drag on labor’s advance; or the application of new 


illustrations of the method used indicate also the uni- 
essential for the effective fusion of native and foreign- 
Always the securing of the actual, self-assertive partici- 
m of the immigrant in the activities and vital interests of 
ica was found necessary for organic union. ‘This was 
? to discover that the only way to attain the kind of Ameri- 
ization set up by the study as the goal of all effective 
thods was through learning by doing. 

mericanization has been considered as the union of native 
eign-born in all the most fundamental relationships and 
‘ies of our national life. For Americanization is the unit- 
‘of new with native-born Americans in fuller common un- 
standing and appreciation to secure by means of self-direc- 
and self-government the highest welfare of all. Such 
|'ericanization should perpetuate no unchangeable political, 
aestic, and economic regime delivered once for all to the 
ers, but a growing and broadening national life, inclusive 
ithe best wherever found. With all our rich heritages, 
ricanism will develop best through a mutual giving and 
ng of contributions from both newer and older Americans 
interest of the commonweal. This study has followed 
an understanding of Americanization. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


“ Another impression: that people apparently refer to old Surveys, as 
inquiries continued to come in for weeks after the advertising.’”—Amer. Red 


Cross. 


RATES: Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 


Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 


number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50. 
Periodicals, Current Pamphlets, see opposite page. 


THE SURVEY 


Address Advertising 
Department 


WORKERS WANTED 


DIETITIANS: Matrons, Social Work- 
ers, Secretaries. Miss Richards, Provi- 
dence, R. I.,. Box 5 East Side; Boston, 16 
Jackson Hall, Trinity Court, Fridays, 11 
to 1. 


WANTED: Trained nurse for resident 
position with Jewish Child Caring Agency, 
in large Eastern city. 3642 SuRvEY. 


Dowell, Danville, Ky. 


WANTED: trained nurse for Superin- 
tendent of convalescent home for men near 
Philadelphia. Reply, giving training, expe- 
rience and references, to Social Service 
Department, Jefferson Hospital, Phila. Pa. 


SOCIAL WORKERS to be attached to 
venereal disease clinics and detention 
homes, salary $1200 to begin. Address Ten- 
nessee State Board of Health, Division of 
Venereal Disease Control, 321 Sixth Ave., 
No., Nashville, Tenn. 


WANTED by a large case working 
agency, trained nurse, with practical expe- 
rience in Tuberculosis, and a. knowledge of 
Jewish dietetics for intensive health work 
with Tubercular families. Position open 
October lst. Remuneration commensurate 
with qualifications. 3639 Survey. 


MATRON in child-caring institution in 
New York City. Executive ability and 
tact essential. State experience fully in 
first letter. 3648 Survey. 


WANTED: Assistant boys’ worker. 
Must be able to take charge of gymnasium 
classes. Position open November first. Give 
full information in first letter. 3654 Survey. 
SS 


WANTED: Worker, Jewish, to develop 
social work in a small Neighborhood House 
in Minneapolis. Salary $100. Give refer- 
ences and experience. 3634 Survey. 


Discounts on request. 


112 East 19 Street 
New York City 


MATRON desired for National Farm 
School at Doylestown, Pa., an institution 
of approximately 100 boys, ranging in age 
from 16 to 21 years. Address Mrs. A. J. 
Bamberger, 1828 Girard Ave., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Cen earn anne aaa 

WANTED: Experienced case worker to 
investigate applications and do constructive 
work with Day Nursery families. Salary 
$1400. Apply, Secretary, Association of 
Day Nurseries, 1430 Pine St., Philadelphia. 


WANTED: Registered visiting nurse 
for resident position in Community House. 
Salary one hundred and fifty dollars and 
room rent. Work to begin at once. Apply 
stating training, age and experience. 
SURVEY. 


WANTED: Registered nurse for Infant 
Welfare. Resident position in Community 
House. Salary one hundred and thirty-five 
dollars and room rent. To begin at once. 
Staté age, training and experience. 3657 
SURVEY. 


WANTED: Young college man and 
wife. Resident assistants in Community 
House. Gymnasium, clubs, playground for 
man; trained domestic science or gym- 
nastic teacher for woman. State age, 
training, experience and salary expected. 
Classes begin as soon as possible. 3658 
SURVEY. 


SWIMMING INSTRUCTOR 


WANTED: Swimming Instructor and 
Coach for indoor tank, afternoon and even- 
ing work; college man preferred; state age 
and qualifications. Address Chicago He- 
brew Institute, 1258 Taylor St., Chicago. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG LADY, expert stenographer 
secretary and office manager, two years’ ex- 
perience relief work abroad, with thorough 
knowledge of French, German, Russian, and 
Yiddish, desires position in social work, 
leaving time for some university study. 
Box 3621 Survey. 


WANTED — Postion Gn Gentlemens witht 


Church connections as Housekeeper and 
Assistant to the Head Worker by a woman 
with nine years’ experience. Successful 
with Women’s Clubs. 3633 Survey. 


SSS NES NO RSE SS EEN) 
_ YOUNG MAN, unmarried, desires posi- 
tion 1n an institution with boys. Experienced 
teacher both in grade and commercial sub- 


jects. Has had experience as assistant 
superintendent. Can furnish best of refer- 
ences. 3645 Survey. 


pesttiiadie iene rsueenoeriig |) oe IRA ha 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION pre- 
ferred. Young college woman wishes posi- 
tion requiring initiative and ability to deal 
with people. Accounting, systematizing and 
personnel experience. 3644 Survey. 


POSTERS ome CemE NMG ST) Seite Ga SNe 

SECRETARIAL position wanted by 
woman of broad experience, executive 
ability and tact, in New York City only. 
Afternoon from 2 to 6 and Saturday all 
day. 3649 Survey. 


AMERICAN college-trained man, © 
with educational, journalistic, and em 
ment experience, desires business or organ 
zational position with advancement po 
bilities. 3650 SuRvEY. ee: 


SOCIAL WORKER with medical | 
perience available for resident position 
Sanatorium. Eastern. section prefe 
preferred. Box 3609 Survey. 


ATTENDANT MALE NURSE, 3 
special experience on mental cases, wist 
position as private nurse. Know of ¥ 
quiet, homelike sanatorium where pati 
can have very kind care in my charge. 
J. Wilcox, Box 22, Allston, Mass. 


= 


ONE who has had experience in Se t 
ment and Institutional work, desires pos 
tion. 3652 Survey. ; 


SOCIAL WORKER—Trained children’ 
club and _ recreational worker, desi 
opening in New York City. 3655 Survey, 


EXECUTIVE, Assistant or 
Welfare, Industrial or Employment. 
teen years in Protestant Ministry. 
versity work in Sociology, some in 
sonnel Administration. Able speaker; Bus 
ness Training; Local welfare. 3651 Sunt 
rt 

EXECUTIVE and case worker five yéa 
hospital and three years industrial exp 
ence Western Pennsylvania desires to 
cate on Pacific Coast. 3646 SuRvEY. 


TRAINING SCHOOL 


PUPIL-NURSES: Pupil-nurses wan 
for accredited training school, located 
Hollywood, a beautiful part of Los Ange 
Affiliated with General Hospital & 
adult training and County Hospital fe 
contagious training. Modern "Se 
Home; every room has sleeping por 
Children’s Hospital, 4616 Sunset Blvd., 
Angeles, Cal. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


TEACHERS WANTED for emergent 
vacancies—colleges, universities, public at 
private schools. Ernest Olp, Steger B 
ing, Chicago. 


WANTED AT ONCE: Two Academ 
teachers, Music Teacher, Supervisor ¢ 
Recreation. Salary $75.00 and maintenane 


Apply B. Conkling, Superintende 
Girls’ Industrial School, Oklahoma Cit 
Oklahoma. ‘ 4 


If in need of Workers 


The Survey | 
Classified Advertising Service 


will supply your wants 


A recent advertiser writes: 


“Considering the shortage of 
teachers throughout the country, 
we received a very satisfactory 
number of replies and have been 
able to suitably fill most of the 
positions. We consider your classi- 
fied advertisements of great value 
in bringing institutions and insti- 
tution people seeking employment in 
touch with one another,” 


Rae os ORs bx FOR -OCTOBER 2, 


; . LECTURES 
EMANUEL STERNHEIM 
LECTURES 
Consultant Sociologist 
Dates, Terms, Etc. 


827 Fine Arts Building 
. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, III. 


ARD T. DEVINE: Lectures and 
ultation Service. Address Miss Brandt, 
fast 22d Street, New York. Fall 
ule now in preparation. 


E ARCH e We assist in preparing spe- 
P * cial articles, papers, speech- 
Jates. Expert, scholarly service, AUTHORS 
|CH Buruav, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


OFFICE SPACE 


ST FLOOR OFFICE space, about 
(50, 289 Fourth Avenue for philan- 
fe organization only. Rent $1600 
ft, about half present value. Apply to 
intendent on premises. 


OPERATIVE APARTMENTS 


“OPERATIVE Apartments, Colum- 
feights, Brooklyn, plan endorsed by 
herative League of America. Rent 
2-3 rooms, bath, kitchenette, $50, $75. 
fequity soon, reducing costs third. 
or view, gardens. 3647 Survey. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


78 fifty cents a line, four weekly inser- 
copy unchanged throughout the month. 


WATER, THE QUEDN OF THH ST. CROIX. 
sport of a Social Survey by Dr. Manuel 
mer, University of Minnesota. 

50 STANDARD Boupeer for - Dependent 
uilies, by Florence Nesbitt. Pp. 46. Re- 
il September 1, 1920. Contains also mini- 
n budget for the self-supporting family. 
ished by Chicago Council of Social 
acies, 17 N. State St., Chicago, Ill. 25 
s . 


» UNIONS. Free on request to Mass. 
it Union Assn., 5 Park Square, Boston. 
oDH ISLAND A THOUGHTFUL FATHER TO 
LITTLH CHILDREN? By M. B. Still- 
and Harold A. Andrews. From Divis- 
of Child Welfare, 307 State House, 
ridence, R. I, 
RATION LITHRATURH sent on request by 
| National Liberal Immigration League, 
'116, Station F, New York City. 
MERICANIZATION PROGRAM IN HIDUCATION 
RECREATION, by Philip L. Seman, care 
Yhicago Institute, 1258 Taylor St., Chi- 
54 pages, illustrated. 25 cents, in- 
ing postage. 
‘WELFARD HANDBOOK. Contains informa- 
! of value to health officers, superintend- 
| of schools, teachers, librarians, visiting 
es and social workers, illustrates all 
educational panels published by the Na- 
a1 Child Welfare Association, Inc., 70 
1 Ave., New York. 36 pages 9x12, 50 
S, postpaid. 
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icente a line per month, four weekly inser. 
copy unchanged throughout the moth. 


al Social Service Quarterly; $1.50 a 
$. published by Hospital Social Service 
relation, 19 Hast 72d St., New York. 

4 Hyytene; yuarterly; $2 a year; pub- 
sd by The National Committee for Menta! 
dene, 60 Union Square, New York. 

} Health Nurse; monthly; $2 a year; 
lished by the National 1 eter for 

}ite Health Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


_ Educational Advantages of French Switzerland 


For information concerning boarding 
schools for boys and girls in vicinity of 
Lausanne, inquire of American-Anglo- 
Swiss Educational Agency. Best references 
and patronage. MAJEL K. BROOKS, 
1928 University Ave., New York City. 


Recreation Training School of Chicago 


(Successor to the Recreation Department 
of the Chicago School of Civics and 
Philanthropy 
One-year course, opening October 4, 1920 

Write for information 
Halsted Street (Hull House), 
Chicago 


800 8. 


Domestic Science 
HOME-STUDY COURSES 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, etc. For teachers, 
social workers, institutional managers, dietitians, 
home-makers, etc. Which? Illustrated 100-page book- 
let, ‘‘THE PROFESSION OF HOME-MAKING,”’ 


request. 
BULLETINS: Five-Cent Meals, 10c; Food Values. 
10c; Free-Hand Cooking, 10c 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 519 W. 69th St., Chicago 


THE NEGRO YEAR BOOK published 
under the auspices of the Tuskegee Insti- 
tute; an annual; paper cover 75 cents, 
board cover $1.25 postpaid; a permanent 
record of current events, an encyclopedia 
of 523 pages of historical and sociological 
facts relating to the Negro. General and 
special bibliographies; full ind 
dress the NEGRO YE 
PANY, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 


prices. 
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pe New Republic and 
The Survey are fright- 
fully fussy about their job 
printing. 


Which is one reason why 
it is so good. 


The best reason, though, 
is that most of it is done by 
lovers of type in “the house 
of reasonable charges”: — 


KOENIG-MOAK 


PRINTING COMPANY 


100 West 21st’Street New York City 
Telephone 8237 Chelsea 
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WOMEN’S GOODS 


EXCLUSIVE designs in smocked and 
hand-embroidered blouses at reasonable 


TOOL OUTFITS AND 
BENCHES 


FOR HOME AND INSTITUTIONAL USE 


We have just issued a special catalog of this line which 
we will send without charge to those interested. 
Please mention Catalog No. 190. 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. 


Hardware, Tools and Factory Supplies 


New York, Since 1848 


4th Avenue and 13th Street 


READ the SURVEY 


If you want to keep abreast of social and industrial progress. 
If you want accurate news and first-hand information on social and industrial 


movements. 


If you are interested in any of the subjects discussed in this issue—for the 


Survey “follows up.” 


The Survny, 112 Hast 19tk Street, New York. 


I enclose $5 for a year’s subscription. 


Will send $5 on 


Ce ee er eeerceron 


Address 


a 
THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORE 


$-10-2-20 


(date) 


SOHO eT HEHE OEE EERE EEE REE EES 


If your dealer cannot supply you 
with our blouses write for prices -and 
sketches. William Moore Co., Retail Dept., 
Davenport, Iowa. 


es E have just entered upon our 


twenty-fourth year with the 
largest enrollment in our 
history. 


Perhaps this is due to the fact 
that our courses are better 
than they have ever been 
before. 


Then, too, there has never 
been such a demand for our 
graduates. 


The New York School of Social Work 


107 East Twenty-Second. Street 


New York 
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'N midsummer of this year, near Rheims, climbing up 
one of the steep paths that lead to the famous Hill No. 
108, I slipped and fell into a snarl of barbed wire. 
Br hough somewhat torn and a little scratched my chief 
jence was that of surprised interest, for it seemed to me 
lass of twisted and ‘tangled “barbed wire was a sort of 
| of the dominating state of thinking in Europe. It was 
lovely sight, this rusting, barbed mass, a remnant and 
of the war that had made the desert that lay about, 
hat, in passing, had left behind it not only, the desolate 
but also a dangerous’ kind of thinking and feeling. 
person passes over these battle grounds he grows more 
to understand the Europe of today. Imagination in 
us is not very powerful and even with the help of 
descriptions and the most lurid movies I, for one, had 
‘formed even a slightly adequate idea of the destructive 
hat had swept backward and forward over this country. 
began to comprehend it a little when I saw’ the broken 
al, when I walked through the streets and blocks and 
of Rheims, where out of 14,000 houses, I was told, 
ty had been left untouched, and as I walked through 
subterranean passages where people of the neigh- 
for years had lived, slept,-eaten, held their schools 
etings, and said their prayers. But the effects of war 
ost apparent. in the mass of weeds that now cover the 
ions of what were formerly many small cities and 
, where not one single stone is left upon another above 
und-and where the stones themselves are not visible 
they have been beaten into dust. Everywhere here 
eteries with their crosses, and everywhere, blocking 
is the barbed wire. I am told'that a stretch like this 
for two hundred miles across France and is anywhere 
n to fifty miles deep. In the midst of this desert it is 
o understand the genesis of the present state of the 


lly to be remembered are the few old peasants who 
found here or there a broken cellar or some part of a 


rs. One hears of rebuilt villages and battlefields made 
ut most of the people in the villages through which I 
had abandoned their dwellings altogether and were 
1 tents or shacks such as the Italian laborers in America 
ong the railroads. There may doubtless be much re- 
uction going on in these districts but I saw little of it. 
d, one is very much surprised to find that on these battle- 
off the beaten track there are many unexploded bombs. 
government is undertaking their destruction and from 
direction I heard the. noise of the explosions, so that 
lly the smoke of battle still hangs overhead. In the 
is and the villages and the cities of France, in the art 
ies and even in the hotel elevators there are the cripples, 
who with a war handicap are trying to earn a living. In 
wurches and cathedrals at every hour when they are open 
ees great numbers of old and young women in black, 
ing i in the pews or before some altar. 


TEN DAYS in VIENNA 
By John Louees Elliott ) 


HUDSON GUILD, 


plied by generous friends. 


work of war but of pedce, not 


cottage where they are trying to find a home for their . 
rope into a wreckage unlike 


NEW YORK i 


I mention these things simply because it was necessary 
constantly to remind myself of them. ‘They helped me to keep 
a more balanced point of view, when I came in contact with 
the destruction that is still going on in Europe, a destruction 
not of property, not of soldiers, but a-sanctioned killing of % 
children. ‘There is a warping and dwarfing of practically a . 2 
whole generation, not only in Austria and Germany, but in 
many of the countries in the Near East as well. i ches 


a 
NE of the purposes of my journey was to get a first-hand 
knowledge of the conditions of the children in Austria and 
Germany and bring to them a little relief that had been sup- 
On arriving in Vienna from— 
Zurich the first impression was one of surprise. Here was a 
great city that insofar as its buildings were concerned had not. 
suffered., Its beauty and grandeur are so great that it 1s diff- 
cult to recognize the situation back of the appearances. It © 
may be days or weeks before the fact is revealed to the visitor 
that he is living in a nation completely in ruins—some, I : 
suppose, come and go without ever having grasped it at all. 
A. G. Gardner, the distinguished English publicist, visited 
the continent a few months before I was there and gave his 
impressions and experiences in the Daily News of London. — 
Mr. Gardner’s descriptions are so vivid and his judgment of 
the situation so true that I will give a paraphrase of his — 
opening pages about Vienna, omitting quotation marks, ani) 
ever, because the extracts are not literal. a A, 
He says: Although pity is the first emotion awakened, ‘eRe 
is a fierce tide of anger that ultimately takes possession of the | a 
mind, for this terrific crime in 
the heart of Europe is not the 


of men blinded by the savag- 
eries of organized war but of 
men sitting securely around a 
table in Paris, deliberately as- 
sassinating a nation and plung- 
ing the whole of central Eu- 


anything which the infamies of 
men have perpetrated in the 
past. If Vienna had been 
blotted out from above or swal- 
lowed up from beneath _ it 
would have been a more mer- 
ciful fate than the mutilated 
life and lingering death to — 
which the peace criminals of | 
Paris have doomed it. 

This may seem like , strong 
language to some but one must | 
remember that Mr. Gardner | 
had really seen Vienna. He 
goes on further: Think of 
what it was, one of the chief 
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pillars of European civilization, memorable in history as the 
rock against which the Saracen invasion that threatened to 
engulf Europe broke and turned back, the capital of an 
empire, most of all the pivot of a vast economic and industrial 
system. Today this great city lies like a decapitated head 
which has been struck from the body—its members have been 
hacked away and strewn to the’ four winds. It is levity 
ot mind which has plunged this great city into ruin. The 
political dismemberment of Austria may be justified—Austria 
in imperialism has been cruel and for long periods reactionary 
and narrow and oppressive of neighboring peoples, and bitterly 
is she atoning for it, as cruelty and reaction must be sooner 
or later atoned for—but the economic dismemberment, with 


WOOD CARRIERS 


City children bringing wood in from the country. The young 
aswell as the old are carrying burdens too heavy for them in the 
fight «ith cold and hunger. 


its bitter human consequences in the lives of humble folk, was 
as gratuitous as it is deadly. It could have been provided 
against if ordinary foresight had been employed. Vienna was 
the financial and administrative center of fifty millions of 
people—Vienna is now cut off from its coal supplies and food 
from its factories, from everything that means 
existence; it is enveloped by tariff walls. 
cannot go to his spinning mills without a passgort. 


The devices for getting a passport from Austria to Czecho- 
slovakia surpass the. absurdities of comic opera. Indeed | 
made a long detour in going from Vienna to Berlin rather 
than cross the border. The city of Vienna owns its own coa! 
mines but they are in Teschen where the Czechs and Poles 
aré fighting for their possession. Meanwhile Vienna, which 
owns the coal, is almost coalless. Jugoslavia, another frag- 
ment ot this economic wreck, is clamoring for agiicultural 
machinery, It cannot have it because the coal is in one frag- 


ment of the.old empire, the implement factory in another and 
the untilled land in a third. The whole empire is parcelled 
out into quarreling factors with their rival tariffs, their pass- 
_ ports and their animosities. 


- Each starves the other and is. 


prolonged men and women laugh, if for nothing else 
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starved by the other, but while all the “ members” sufi 
is Vienna, the heart of the economic system, which has 
destroyed and which alone is perishing visibly. The 
states are mainly agricultural, but here is a city whic 
blockaded just as effectually as if it were invested by arr 
It has been starving and dying for five years—it is star 
and dying now more than in the bitterest times of war. | 
prove this one only needs to look at the figures supplied 
by the Department of Health: 


BIRTHS DEATHS © J 
RY COUR SPS NPR cf. ae Pe 39,801 32,018 
1913.) Co ea eta and 37,632 32,130. 
STE SNR TAM cio ae <cpe e we 36,442 ° 31,480" 
POPES aah Soe oe er see 29,257 33,052 
PSI ss ihe gin NT ee eee eae 23,491 33,494 
198 Te 2 gad te eee ee 20,688 40,260 
SRG ite ta a ele ae eee eee 19,257 44,131 
HONG 2 pica Jinnah Ms ag tienen aes com 24,347 39,417 


Or the table of births and deaths in the city for the 
twelve weeks of this year: 


BIRTHS 
First: week.) 0454 biceitoie ape tare 389 740. 
Secorid: weetkUs... stiticn amas 419 15ST 
SHIRA - WEBI Ues cp thane ae gee 450 704 — 
Fourth! week:.i..5:1» - <cietlees thee 384 829 
Rifth: weeks. tisk ee bade 479 7444 
SixthiGweekts its oo sieis sateen cee 378 1,032 @ 
Seventh: week;.../..)0. c5s cmrgetene 409 1,045 
Eighth weeks: 000 Fel 9h. ope 453 1,162 
Ninth. weék:io).c,3 is ¢2ls oop sete 358 1,054. 
"Penth;: week ¢)s4)-+.-.4.0 ope toe 415 40208 
Eleventh week...22s5..15.¢e00-40 461 944 > 
"Swelfth: week. .c3 0's a< aoe oe 449 799 | 


The figures in this table are quoted by Mr. Gardner. 


It is one of the most difficult things in the world to gi 
true picture of any great city. There are in itso many 
ments. The facts and figures given above are undoub 
true but their effect on the minds of the people might b 
aggerated. I had been told that no one ever heard lau; 
on the streets ‘and that the children never played—that eve 
one was starving. That is not true; children will alt 
play so long as they are alive. Even when tragedy is 


keep their sanity. Not everyone is starving—here 
midst of the greatest hunger and death there has ever 
known, save perhaps in times of pestilence, one finds 
profiteers and people who have grown rich in war and 

The profiteer has few apologists, but who can def 
type of journalist and traveler who visits the countrié 
Austria and Germany, and of the Near East, and : 
vital statistics and most of the facts, and reports in some 
our leading journals that all is well with them? For wh 
one does see some smiling faces, does see some comfo 
luxury, does note the recoil of human nature manifest 
emotional excess, the spirit of these places is one’ domi 
by wretchedness and tragedy. ; 


| driving from the station to the hotel I passed _ 
line of men and women standing in front of a wareh 
It was my first view of the relief work which I had 
to see. I asked the driver to stop. I was told that 
were about three thousand people in line, some of whom | 
been there for hours. Here were a the most 


eesabls no happy faces. ne saw a woman Sys ee 
what I thought was a dead child and I was about to 


S eehine different about ‘fhees children. They. iy on 
mothers’ shoulders in a way that I cannot describe, others 1 
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that they had a look of collapse. “They were sleeping, but it 
was the sleep of exhaustion, not of health. 

This warehouse where three thousand people receive rations 
several times a week was one conducted by the Swedes. Sweden 
has been playing a noble part in this relief work. Indeed the 
names of a number of countries come to have a ‘very pleasant 
sound in one’s ears whenever they are spoken, and among 
these Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Switzerland are always 
mentioned. England has and is rendering great service, espe- 
cially through the Quakers. But the country that has done 
far and away the most is America. 

Everywhere among the relief workers and among all those 
who are in touch with the situation, one hears one single 
phrase, always spoken in a way that gives it deep significance : 
“ dImerika hat ungeheuer viel fuer uns geleistet.” Even when 
a person has done little himself and has little right to it, there 
is a sense of pride in the great work done by the Americans, 
botl, through the committee of which Mr. Hoover is the head, 
and: by the Quakers. That is the only relief from the 
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of the poorest quarters. Nearly all the children were wit 
shoes and stockings and the rags were more apparent | 
ever, This of course is not so bad in the summer, but 
of the things that surprises the visitor “is that while one | 
many complaints of hunger the fear of the cold is 
greater. And even the visitor shudders, remembering 
statistics on the ravages of tuberculosis. 

One of the pleasant features of these visits to the sta 
is to talk with the workers. 1 found that both among 
Quakers and in the American commissions the method) 
work in the closest cooperation with the Austrians thems 
the Americans supplying the food and keeping careful ¢ 
of all expenditures while the Austrians do the work of 
tribution. The women ladling the soup and waiting of 
children are the wives of officers, of state officials, the 9 
and daughters of professors. One gets a hint of their 
cation by the perfect English which so many of them § 
their culture and refinement contrasting strangely with 
present condition. 


Ss 
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constant depression which grows worse day by = day. 

One is used of course everywhere to bare-foot children, but 
many of the men and women standing in line were bare-foot. 
I thought that I had seen rags in London and New York 
but never before had I seen so many literally dressed in at! 
ters. I saw trousers and skirts that were nothing more than 
one patch sewed on to another. 

The day after my arrival I went out, under the guidance 
of a Viennese physician, to the Relief Administration. The 
first places visited were feeding stations for school children. 
The Americans are supplying somewhere between 174,000 
and 220,000 children with ‘at least one meal a day. The Boe 
ent program is for 300,000 in ali of Austria. The stations 
are in the school houses, some of them in the health clinics 
and some are in palaces. I was told that palaces are tie 
one cheap thing in Vienna. From great central kitchens the 
food is sent to the distributing centers, I saw dinner served 
to 3,000 children in an old army barracks. This was in one 


The feeding of the apprentices is another most interé 
and important piece of work done by Americans. Her 
the working boys and girls between the ages of fifteen 
twenty. At first sight this may not appeal to many as < 
portant a task as feeding the children,. but as a matt 
fact is is equally important. If the children can get 
they will gradually regain their health and strength, but 
these growing boys and girls it is a question of nov 
never. While there are many pale faces and bonv bodi 
these large groups, their real situation does not become ev 
until one inquires more deeply, and then it is not an un 
mon experience to learn that a boy who looks about ty 
years old is seventeen or over. Some few, of course, 
grown to a natural stature, but a very large number are 
where from one to five years back in their growth. 
they are all working. They tell you that they are carpet 
upholsterers, plumbers, and in spite of yourself you al 
laugh at the thought of these children being laborers, 


TIE 


iy 

“hen as you ask a boy about his age and his weight and 
Wages, you notice the flush coming into his face—you sce 
you are tatking to the “ashamed poor.” Here are those 
ng workers for whom the cup of charity is necessary but 
vhom it is painful. “hey belong to the class of labor who 
2 their just prides If there is any question about the 
| of feeding these apprentices a glance at the health statistics 
als the true situation. It is among these girls and_ boys 
tuberculosis has most increased. Here are the figures for 
sand girls between fifteen and twenty in Vienna: 


DEATHS DUF TO TUBERCULOSIS 


TGV AOD Sree Sen 472 
PESO Ves pS ean nek 499 
(iP Us AR aU Sa ee We ye ace 476 
ETA eae ro A Nae ie Oe eR 593 
A VEES ROLY eee TO Ae ee aa 753 
CS Bhat he ma ee aaa 976 
LOLS a A ne she 1,024 
OID tees aoe. Ce eee a NH 1,021 


Vhile the American nation has been feeding the school 
dren, the Quakers have been caring more especially for 


i 


hers and infants. It has been the shortage in milk per- 
; more than almost anything else that has made the 
os and tragedy in the lives of these littlest children, and 
Quakers have therefore undertaken to help those espe- 
y. Not only have the Quakers ‘urged the government 
open health stations for mothers and babies all over the 
but they are the main supports of these stations when 
» they have been opened. While it is possible in part 
ed and care for tne older children away from the family, 
care of the baby necessitates the care of the mother, ex- 
-in those very. extreme cases of which I will speak under 
her heading. In these health stations for children and 
hers the doctor naturally plays a great part. Vienna 
always been a center for the training of physicians. It 
-many eminent doctors and the training of all of them 
been exceptional. It is. due to this fact that all of the 
*f work has had an excellent scientific basis—not only 
e all the children in Vienna been examined, but: they are 
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being constantly reexamined at the clinics and in the schools, 
the hospitals, the settlement, and at all points where feed- 
ing and relief work is done, so that it is possible to have a 
thoroughly trustworthy and. scientific standard for all that 
is being attempted.' I visited several of the health stations 
where the children were weighed and examined by the phy- 
sician, and the principal needs indicated. One of the aston- 
ishing and. helpful and hopeful. signs is the growth which 
the children almost invariably make, even on what would 
seem to be an unbelievably stinted diet. Fresh milk is only. 
to be had for very little babies and condensed milk only for 
the very little children and the sick.. One of the best experi- 
ments of the Quakers has been the importing of two hun- 
dred. cows into the neighborhood of Vienna. This givés at 
least a-partial supply of fresh milk in those cases where ‘it 
is most needed, and further has served another purpose. For 
one of the unfortunate outcomes of the present situation 1s 
that while the government undertakes ‘to supply food to its 
citizens. it has nothing but almost worthless paper money to 


WEEKLY RATIONS FOR QNE PERSON IN VIENNA 


give in return. The large cities in Austria and Germany are 
under the control of the socialists and there has sprung up 
a most harassing struggle between the peasants who are con- 
servative and the city administrations which are exceedingly 
radical. Sometimes by keeping the cows in their own con- 
trol, sometimes by giving a little stock to the peasants, the 
Quakers are seeking to bridge over one of the most trying . 
of local difficulties. 


In those cases where there are children in the family food « 


is also supplied to the mother. No woman is. allowed to pur- 
chase supplies unless she receives the permit of the local health 
authorities. While all agencies from foreign governments 
have much difficulty in avoiding local pitfalls or connection 
with political’and religious sects, there has been fine coopera- 
tion between the city administration andthe foreign com- 
missions. Local committees of women are formed to check 


1The examination of the boys of one school furnishes these figures : 
Normal, 6.5 per cent; undernourished, 46.2; badly undernourished, 47.3. 
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up the food for sale, of course at far less than the actual 
cost, and to keep track of the health cards presented. There is 
no organization whose work I observed but is using to good 
purpose the local ability to work and to organize, and this 
makes it possible for comparatively few of the representatives 
of the American Relief Administration or the Quakers to 
superintend a great deal of distribution. Few things appeal 
_. more than the splendid health stations for mothers and babies. 
: _ Sometimes, however, the situation becomes too acute, and the 
baby or the child must be sent to a hospital, The need for 
support of these excellent children’s hospitals is a matter 
~ which cannot be overstated. 

Both consumption and rachitis among children are about 
~ three times as great as they were before the war. QO course 
) extreme cases. of consumption and rachitis could always be 


hig 
rs a found in every city. There is hardly a sl a case of suffer- 


Sage } yo hat is ete pic- 
» tures and photographs call forth misgivings—a person can 
say, “‘I know just such a case in our own city; why should 
i we go abroad to give our help?” It is here just as it was 
in France: it is impossible to grasp the magnitude of the 
destruction in France of dwellings and fields, in Austria and 
Germany of children. 

«In. Tivoli near the palace of the old Emperor Frances Jo- 
seph, there is a little hospital. When I was there a tew weeks 
_ ago there were 125 children in this hospital, w hich : is an old 
“army barracks transformed. There were only 125 children 
in the hospital, but there were 300 extreme cases that had 
also applied for admission, and that had been told thev must 


ONE LITTLE GIRL 


_ be put on the waiting list. This hospital as I understand is 
supported by a New York committee, of which Dr. Glogau 
is the chairman. It was the first of the children’s hospitals 
that I visited and its memory is particularly vivid. One of 
the deepest impressions that I bring back with me is the need 
of helping to keep this place open and if possible to increase 
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its capacity. If the 300 children on the waiting list are ati 
thing lke those ‘that I saw in the hospital the demand { 
help is a cry that would go up to high heaven. 

The work with children and inthe children’s hospitals 
Vienna, and to a large extent also that in Berlin, is acco} 
ing to the plans worked out by Dr. Pirquet, an eminent Aj 
trian physician, whose methods I am told are producing 
tonishmg results. Of course there is no one that is not cri 
cized, but Dr. Pirquet’s power of organization and of stam 
ardizing treatment, his ability to select a marvelously efficie 
staff, and the splendid outcome of his work, are so far as 
know unquestioned. The children who are able to be 
of bed are kept in the fresh air the whole day, dressed on 
in little swimming tights. One of Dr. Pirquet’s principl 
is that the mental atmosphere is a matter of primary 
portance. Both the nurses and the doctors are evident 
trained to this idea and exert themselves to the utmost to ke 
the spirit of the hospital wards as cheerful as possible. | 
the ward or on the playground, wherever one meets the chi 
dren from every crib and corner one, hears the salutation, 
common in Vienna, “ Gruess Gott, Gruess Gott.” hi 
are encouraged as they march to sing their jolly folk-song 
It is a surprising experience to meet a group of these alme 
naked children singing or chatting as they go, but one’s s 
prise quickly turns to another feeling as one observes the 
rible deformities and the emaciated bodies which most of the 
have. This is even worse in the hospitals. I had no id 
how tragile the bones become in a rachitic patient. I saw-¢ 
boy in the Tivoli*hospital, sent in by Dr. Lorenz, and I 
told that his bones had broken seventeen times. This, ho 
ever, was an exceptional case. The effect of rachitis can @ 
tend to anything from an extreme instance like this to a 
case of bowed legs. The disease, by the way, is often referr 
to as “ the English sickness.” The worst consequences of 
disease have been caused by the blockade. 3 


F all the terrible engines of war the blockade is undouw! 

edly the worst, yet it is not generally so recognized. T) 
explosion of a bomb or a mine is much more dramatic, t 
shelling of a town or city by an airplane startles the im: 
ination, or the torpedo from the terrible submarine may cau 
more horror when you think of it, but of all these devic 
of war nothing in any way compares in actual results te @ 
starvation caused by blockade. Comparatively few peop 
go down in ships, and the greater part of the population 
a city can hide from bombs; but starvation is an all-embr: 
ing doom—practically no one escapes, and if anyone does, 
is surely not the weakest. To them it comes most inescal 
ably—to the children, more especially the babies, and to : 
women. As one walks through the corridors of these c 
dren’s hospitals one sees unquestionably its offace— fare 
the size of the children. Just-as in the case of the apprel 
tices the dwarfish size stands out. most noticeably. I s 
many children who were eight who had not reached the s 
of two and a half. They were just learning to stand 0 
Others almost as old had not yet learned so much. I am na 
speaking of one or two cases but of many which I actually 
saw and of the many thousands more which I know mus 
exist. Their arms and legs and spines and chests are twisted 
and warped, and one is surprised that life can> still exist 
there. It seems as if some evil spirit had touched these chi 
dren and had left them dwarfed and twisted in body and 


surely handicapped in mind. As I looked at them only o 
sentence was in my mind; I am not a communicant in 
Christian church, but some of the sayings of Jesus I 
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erally and this is one of them: ° 
unto the least of one of these, my brethren, 
unto me.” That sentence I believe as literally as I believe 
at I exist or that I have a body. 

I was glad to get out at last from the atmosphere of the 
sspitals, and to get back to the more normal life of the streets. 
st I soon found that I had not escaped altogether. My mind 
as constantly haunted, 2s indeed it always will be from 
me to time, by the thought of the children. I had been 
opping at what is supposed to be the best hotel in Vienna, 
st the food there was so poor and the prices so extravagant 
at I had bunted up a little restaurant on the Mozart Platz 
here I took my meals. No sooner did I sit down than the 
ces of the little people from the cribs gathered around a 
ade the taking of food a difficult matter. I was quickis 
‘ought out of this sentimental mood by the ieeaiees of 
ssh ‘and blood children, ostensibly selling newspapers, whose 
5 scemed to devour whatever was on the table and who were 
ade really happy by 2 piece of dry bread. Only those who 
ave tried to eat the bread of Germany and Austria know 
pw hungry 2 person must be before he wants it; but there 
as no mistaking the gratitude in the faces. As I came 2zway 
‘om the restaurant I s 
f the Mozart statue. 


ye Dave cone 


It was an imteresting picture of the 


i@ and new Vienna’ The youngster had been gnawing at 
‘bone and was trying to crack it on the stone pedestal. He 
as so eager in his attempt and so futile in his efforts that 
thought it worth while to help him and as | took the bone 
jmy hand I saw with what fierceness he had been biting 
E at. 


i found the attempt to break the bone not an easy 
, but he urged me on to greater efforts “ because there 
as something beautiful imside.” As soon 2s the bone was 
a I beat a hasty retreat down the street, not caring to 
atch what I suppose was a favorite occupation of our cave 


HE strain of the days in Vienna was to no small extent 
relieved by the making of new acquaintances, and the 
ing into contact with fine men and women. Kipling once 
during the war that he felt like going down on his knees 
re every Frenchman. Something like that impuise must 

everyone who sees the Quakers af work. As they are 
entially 2 modest group one fears that they might not be 
ft entirely at their ease by such a performance. You watch 
jem with a feeling of sincere gratitude and veneration 
Ihere are, too, a vast number of cultrvated and highly intel- 
gent Viennese, many of them still Ifing in their homes and 
ime of them, through good fortume, still able to keep a 
sasure of comfort. “These people are thinking. 


there are those who are working for a better even if a dis- 
nt future. I spent an evening in one of the most beautiful 
omes that I have ever seen, in the company of a Viennese 

fan who has succeeded in getting from the government 
, Mission to remove from the schools all the old-fashioned 
story books, than which perhaps there have been no greater 
of misunderstanding among the nations, with their 
ided statement of facts, their glorification of empire and 
y conquests. And the attempt is being made to sub- 
ate not Only the really best literature and the most beau- 
ul pictures of all nations, but also the teaching of history 
Dim a more international arid rational point of view. Some- 
més it seems in these better homes that one has escaped 
mporarily at least from the tragedy of the city but it is not 
because the middle class have suffered physically as much 
i any, and mentally they have suffered more. 


i= =f 


* Inasmuch as ye have done’ 


saw a small boy sitting on the pedestal . 


CELLAR DWELLING IN VIENNA 


lice in these ceilars—some sick; all miserable; 
most desperaic 


Many thousands 


Through organized labor the wages of the skilled workers 
have been pushed up more nearly to, though still far below, 
the level of prices. They tell the story of a professor who 
had fifty krenen in his pocket and the workingman five hun- 
dred. The professor said to the workingman, “I should 
think I was well off if I had as much money in my pocket as 
you have.” To which the workingman teplied, “ Well, you 
weuld have if you had learned something really worth while” 
The condition of the lawyers, the doctors; the schooi teachers 
and the professors in the universities is truly piaful. Today 
the better paid professors are receiving the income of an un- 
skilled laborer, say a little over $5 a week.. One report says: 


‘The annuai income of 2 professor in a untversify is under present 


conditions quite inadequate to provide for his wife’ and one child, 
each having one suit, one set of underwear, and a siagie” puke of 


shoes apiece and this without making any provision for rent, goer 
or heat. The addiicual amount of 1200 tisaee erSeel eet annum 
fer wives and children of professors is just sufficient to 

one egg every “other day for each recipient We es much of 
undernourishment among the tenement houses in ail countries bat # 
is unusual to and practically the entire staf of 2 university, professors 
and their families, suffering from the effects of ma 

for books, ‘scientific publications, instruments and chemicals, it ts 
hardly possible for the best paid to buy them in Austria and out 
of the question 2 provide them from abroad. 


But today sheer physical misery seems to matter most. I have 
heard of a physicist of European fame, now full professor 
after forty-five years of service in 2 university, who is paid 
less than one-third of the -wages of a tailor’s assistant, and whe 
is obliged to go to the public kitchens for food. One teacher 
writes, “ No Englishman can imagine in what a state of dirt 
we have to live.” 

Of course there are many attempts to relieve the situation, 
both in the matter of food and clothing and of books, but? 
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‘NIEN NA CHILDREN LINING UP FOR THEIR ONE.DAILY MEAL OF 


these are not yet sufficiently extended to cope withthe situa- 
tion. The relief work among the professional classes is done 
through their own organizations—the lawyers, the doctors, 
the state officials and the teachers each have their own com- 
mittees. The work of the American Relief Administration 
and its “dollar” packages is here performing an infinitely 
valuable service: In addition to the distribution of actual food 
to those in the greatest distress, these professional organiza- 
tions have opened middle-class kitchens. One sees here 
famous men who have occupied eminent places in science and 
in literature sitting downto meals which a few years age 
they themselves would have hesitated to offer a beggar at the 
door. I ate at ene of these kitchens; the whole meal was a 
sort of dough, | suppose intended to be macaroni, mixed with 
lettuce leaves, and the only other food was a small piece of 
bread with a spot of marmalade on it.. Such a meal cam be 
afforded perhaps only once a day by a member of the pro- 
fessional class.. The price was ten’ kronen—that is to say 
about $2 in our money at the old rate of exchange, 

Of course before the war one of the most honorable posi- 
tions was supposed to be that of a soldier, Men entered the 
profession at least in good faith ; now at an advanced age many 
of them have been attempting to find new work, and often in 
vain. The week before I arrived four officers had committed 
suicide, one of them’an old colonel! of sixty. Considering the 
situation, however, there are surprisingly few suicides. There 
is a quiet “acceptance ofa situation for which they per- 
ceive no adequate remedy and for most of “them it is true 
there is no future at all. 

Besides the hunger there is the lack of clothing. Most of 
the officials whom one meets present a good appearance: they 
have a single suit of decent clothes, from which they imme- 
diately change on going to their homes to put on their rags. 
For many thousands of cultivated people in Vienna there is 
absolutely no possibility of buying a suit of clothes. The Vien- 
nese are a peculiarly gentle people; of all the countries of Eu- 
rope, Austria alone was the one which passed from the old re- 
gime to the new without violence, but this does not signify a 
lack of pride, of courage or self-respect. During my stay in 
the city I saw absolutely no begging among these ashamed 
poor. I hope the following lines may never come to the knowl- 
edge of the man of whom the incident is told. He had been 


ee eed 
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exceedingly kind to me a 


1 had been at his how 
or rather his room— 
large mumbers of midi 


class families are living? 
single rooms. I met 4 
wife, who is a physician @ 
who seemedto me to be mq 
more in need of care th 
able to give it. On the} 
day before I left we wi 
sitting in the hotel lob 
and I offered him a fo 
draft. He made some sta 
ment as they all do, abt 
knowing many poor peop 
when he accepted it, @ 
then after some hesitati 
said he would like to use 
few cans of condensed m 
for his wife as she was? 
I told him that was @ 
tainly very true and that 
wife's white, sad face wal 
haunt me always and 1 begged him to use it all to keep | 
alive. Although a hotel lobby is the last place where re 
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would voluntarily do so, he broke down completely. y 


They are all living under terrible tension, just able to 
their.own and go through the day’s routine. Nerves and 
tal exhaustion are the rule and not the exception. I foi 
the marks of it on:many faces and among many classes,’ 
mest of all among the women. Every Saturday and Su 
almost the whole population gets on the street-cars and wel 
ways and goes to the country, with packs on their backs; 
they return loaded with whatever farm produce they ae ne 
able to buy. This is not the custom of the few but of the® 
jority. I was on the outskirts of the city when a man 2 
woman got into the street-car with huge bundles of gf 
wood.on their backs. The woman sat beside me on the B 
form. Even after she had put her burden down on the ff 
and was trying to rest her body, her face twitched contin 
Her color was the yellowish. white which one sees every 
and is caused by starvation ;and strain. All the way int 
city her hands were never quiet, and her fingers kept pi 
at her old skirt.“ When they reached their destination her | 
band took up his own load and then he andthe condut 
i to lift the heavy burden to the back of the woman 

I watched her marching btavely up the street. One 
have said from her appearance that she ought to be in the 
pital, not carrying a load that would have been heavy. fo 
strong man. 

I met many of these exhausted- -looking women at the Ver 
settlement, the one large settlement in Vienna, which has b 
doing splendid work for many years, and which now is 
of the. finest organizations in the city. Each settlement has 
own. method of work and that of the Vienna settlement 
been to select as large a group of little children as possible 
help them continuously until they have grown up. I have ne 
seen more intensive work in any neighborhood house. 7 
war of course has doubled, trebled and quadrupled the. 
mands made upon them and Elsa Federn and her associ 
have been making heroic efforts to cope with the situ 
They have a good plant which has been used during’ the | 
years largely as a health center. Here again I found the sp 
did work of the physicians and nurses. I was told by ons 
the reliable physicians working in the place that he belie 
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yat more than 75 per cent of the children in the neighborhood | 
vere either actually consumptive or at least seriously threat- 

aed by tuberculosis. This gives us some idea of the problem 

efore the settlement. I spoke one night to an audience of 

1e fathers and mothers. I am used to speaking to settlement 

udiences, but never had I seen such worn and tired faces be- 

are me; especially those of the women. After my talk, a club 

boys sang and being Viennese of course sang beautifully. 

Che burden of their song was, “ We are young and that is 

eautiful,”’ but it was hard to. believe that it is beautiful, or 

ood even, to be young in Vienna. 

Mr. Gardner in his admirable account of Austria and Ger- 

any says that crime has not increased there more than else- 

vhere. In this single point perhaps I would not be able to 

gree with him, and I would base my belief on some of the 

gures that were given me. There were in 1910, 6,059 in- 

ates of prisons in Vienna, in 1919 there were 13,631. There 

has ‘been considerable increase in crimes of violence but most 
ispecially in those of theft and robbery. There has, of course, 

n Austria as everywhere in Europe been a great increase in 
uvenile crime. It must also be remembered that practically no 
uilding has been going on for six yeats, with the result that 


mgs never intended for such numbers: I spent one Sunday 
morning in the large prison of the city. It was built to con- 
ain 1,080 as a maximum, but at the time I was there it housed 
2,400, The newer part of the prison was built with cells, 
the old quarters prisoners were confined in rooms. We 
‘ere received with great courtesy by the director of prison 
istems in Vienna. He was, I believe, an exceedingly earnest 
nd, I know, a courteous gentleman. The condition of the 
srison was in no way his responsibility. I had seen him at 
the public kitchen where I had dined. earlier, so that I knew 
shat he too was hungry, and I knew-that the official black coat 
which he received us would quickly be exchanged for rags 
his return home. Consequently I felt that the misery which 
-gaw in the prison he, at least in part, shared. ees 

n going through the corridors and entering the rooms wheré 
: inmates were kept the first thing that one noticed was the 
yercrowding. On each door was a figure indicating the num- 
er that were supposed to be confined in this space. Under it 
vas another figure stating the number actually confined. In 
nany of these rooms the old limitation had been 12, and the 
actual number of inmates was over 30. In these rooms the 
yrisoners slept, ate and lived. Aside from the most rudi- 
mentary toilet facilities there was no furniture except tables. 
‘At night straw ticks or sacks were brought in and laid down 
‘on the floor but with the crowded condition it was not possi- 
ble to find floor space enough for each prisoner to have a sep- 
arate sleeping place. The ventilation was also poor. 

| By far the greatest number of the prisoners whom | saw 
were young. I talked with one boy of 12 and in one room I 
saw nearly thirty young girls, They had been on strike that 
‘morning and had torn up their ticks and tried to break the 
tables. The excitement of the situation was still with them 
‘when we came in. Their hands were twitching and their eyes 
‘shining. They were all ready to make speeches on the subject 
of prison conditions, One could not doubt that they would 
have had much to say to the point. Indeed they were an at- 
tractive group; one wished them well, but the only thing that 
i could be done was to march along with the little party and 
Jet the iron door slam again into its place. 

Last winter, I was told, there were long periods when 
the building had no heat. Although it was supposed to be 
heated with coal I saw a pile of wood in the courtyard which, 
“however, could not last more than a few days. ‘The Sunday 
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hunger cry. For two days and two nights, sometimes in re- 


his greatly increased number of prisoners are confined in build- 


but * 


a group of these children. J heard, however, an almost tragic 
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dinner consisted of a ball of dough, covered with a sort of 
thin liquid which was called soup. If the rest of. Vienna has 
been hungry, these prisoners—most of them young, most of 
them having stolen because they were hungry—have been kept — 
in an almost starving condition. Last winter they sent up 4 


lays, sometimes all together they screamed, “Hunger—Hun- 
ger—Hunger—Hunger,” for forty-eight hours without stop- 
ping. People of the neighborhood were almost driven mad, 
for there was not a man, or woman, or child in Vienna who did ~ 
not know that it was.true. In addition to this cold and hunger 
I was told that the ticks were infested with vermin and 1 
knew that they had no soap. In this prison almost better than — 
anywhere else I saw a picture of Vienna itself, shut in, starv- 
ing, without heat, and condemned by unthinking judges to a ya 
living death. : : oe. 

The most successful prison workers do not believe that such is 
methods will reform prisoners. Certainly they ought not to be! 2a 
applied to girls and boys; neither will they do any good to a ~ 
city, to a nation, or to a people. 7 tg 


| BN contrast to these imprisoned youths, is the release of 
other groups from the imprisoned nation. Across the border | 


of Austria, to and from other countries, long trains are con- | 


stantly shuttling, carrying a great number of younger children — 
who are the guests of foreign nations. Thousands of them 


are being fed and cared for far from their homes. England, 
I was told, was the first of the “enemy countries” to welcome 
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side to this picture, for unless the visit is a prolonged one, and 
the restoration to health complete, the children die soon after as, 
their return. After all, most of them must be cared for | 
within the borders of their own country. America is too fare 
away to participate in this kind of hospitality, but she has 

played a leading part in helping the children, and will surely 
continue. No permanent help is in sight and no one can be — 
sure when it will come. Meanwhile the work already begun 
will perhaps be more needed than ever for at least another — 
ear: patter aes 

There are two reasons why. I hope it will go on, First, of 
the many good elements in human nature, none is so good as — 
the response to children, and the richest nation. of the wor 

will not desert the children of the world at this time of their 
greatest need; and secondly, the effect of helping these little 
people is producing an incalculably great effect upon all peoples. 


ANY may believe it is just that the Germans and Aus- — 

‘A trians should bear the brunt of the results of the war, — 
but only a depraved and perverted hatred can wish toe 
visit the penalties of starvation’ upon: the children. Of course | 
none-of these children were responsible for the war. The — 
youngest of them who suffer most have never even heard oft 
it: yet there are millions of children who will carry the marks 
not of battle, but of hunger and starvation, in their minds and 
bodies and character long after all those who made the war — 
have passed away. It is because this injury to the next genera- — 
tion is so unjust that it is so dangerous. It-is the memory of — 
unjust punishment that remains longest-in the mind of the a 
individual. It is the memory of undeserved suffering which — 
keeps alive resentment and hatred through generations of his- 
tory. The children of the world are innocent of this war and | 
the best way to prevent another is to see to it that their bodies. 
and minds are not warped and distorted, but are helped by — 
the better spirit which should have come with peace. 

In getting through the barbed wire entanglements to help 
the children, we are learning a tremendously important way of 
getting through the entanglements all together. ; 
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In the Batlyine district called the Spinnerin am Kreutz I 
was visiting a hospital for tubercular children, established by 
the Swedes, and found myself in the neighborhood of a large 
factory district. Encircling the city for a long distance rose a 
line of smokeless chimneys. The whole district was without 
life and seemed to me like a graveyard. The streets and alleys 


_ were empty of people, the factory doors were closed and all the 


: great engines of production standing idle, 
- were many idle workers. 


In the city, too, 
The great stricken city of Vienna 


: ‘cannot forever, perhaps not for long, be supported by the weak 


hands of charity, and next to immediate supplies of food there 


is nothing so necessary to its salvation as the opportunity for 


work and for self-support. 
need three things are necessary: 
and credit. 


ad? 3 


teasible plans are these. 


To satisfy this inexpressibly, urgent 
first, coal, then raw stuffs, 
As I said before, I heard perhaps more bitter 
complaints about the cold than I did about the food, and this 
was probably due, not only to memories of last winter, which 


with the exception of one brief period was moderate, but to 


the greater fear of the coming winter. Vienna is now re- 
ceiving less than 40 per cent of its needed coal supply. What 
comes in must be used for running the street railways, and for 
the partial ‘lighting, just enough in the streets to. make the 
gloom: visible ; but tere is no coal for general distribution and 
it is just this extra supply that. is needed to save the situation. 
‘This, for the community, is a matter of life and death. 


One meets statesmen and scholars of world-wide reputation, 
who not only know very well what the trouble is now but 
have thought out adequate detailed plans for relief and recon- 
struction in the matter of coal, in the improvement of trans- 
portation, and for the restarting of the factories. Perfectly 
It is not at all a question ofa lack 
of knowledge ; it is doe a matter of unwillingness on the part 


ere; dike district was the pawen donee for fifty millions of 
On the continent Teschen was as famous as, it was 
oe Mr. Lloyd George said that he had 


dent on this 
their coal at present, as they 
were in the past, the right 
“to access and~supply. 
“coal field is not the prop- 
erty of either the Czechs or 
‘the Poles but the common 
resource of the 


t, and who are dependent upon it, whether they were Hun- 
garians, Austrians, Czechs, or Poles. Instead the situation 


was*so handled by the Peace Commission that Teschen has 


become a bone of contention 
between the Czechs and the 
Poles, who are now fight- 
ing for its exclusive posses- 
sion, and while they fight 
the plight of fifty millions 
of people is steadily grow- 


The Coal Commission set 
up under the Peace Treaty 
has great powers which it 
could weil use to restore to 
all, the communities depen- 
district for 


This 


industrial 
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OFF FOR ENGLAND 


The first train starting for an “ 
be fed and cared for. 
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world that has been .built up upon it. The freeing 
Teschen would set going all these smokeless factories ¢ 
which I have spoken, and many more, and do more than 
anything else to stop the ruin that is spreading in central } 
Europe. | 

The breaking up of such economic unity as formerly. existet 1} 
makes all the talk about the brotherhood-of the world little 
more than a bitter farce. Austria~-Hungary was an econom 
unit, a single texture of industrial, commercial and financi 
interests; Vienna was the center for textile manufacturers 
paper manufacturers, machine works, leather factories, be 
growing and dozens of other industries. The need of ree 
tablishing these is primary and the time is fearfully pressing” 
‘The methods that should be used for getting coal, machinery 
and credits are not vague—they are well known and such me 
as Dr. Frederick Hertz and many others have printed de 
tailed statements of them time and time again. It is trne that 
the coal supply is short all over the world. It is limited her 
in America, but by comparison we have felt nothing of such 
shortage. If America wanted to deliver even a million tons of 
coal to the French with an understanding that an equi 
amount should be. allocated to Austria it could set going th 
machinery of industry and of self-support. If the people of 
Vienna can get coal and credits they can save themselves. If 
the long run they are the only ones who can do it. i 

Repeatedly I have been asked: What is happening in Vis 
enna? This I have tried in part to. answer here, but a mon 
important question is: What is going to happen to Vienna! 
If political and economic relief does not come, and come quic 
ly—as Mr. Gardner says—“‘We can write Vienna off the 
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map. 
B UT Vienna:‘is not a place on a map. It is the men, wom 
en and children whom I have endeavored to describe a 
I found them. The influence of the people of America was 
never before so potent in Europe as it is to-day, and there is 
no question of greater importance than how this influence is 
to be used. ‘The effect of the work of many American organi 
zations and of many American men and women in Europe is 
helping to lay the foundation of that better order of which we 
have all been talking for so many years and of that peace and 
mutual trust which is the greatest need of the world today, 
One often hears the term “‘ peaceful penetration ” used with 
a sinister significance, but these people working abroad have 
found a method of “peaceful penetration” that is not sinister. 
They are working their way 
through and are clearing the” 
way. as they go; they are 
quietly demonstrating a 
method to the world. 
Was in speaking of 
method and policy. similar to 
this in spirit that Abra- 
ham Lincoln said: “ We— 
even we here—hold th 
power and bear the respon- 
sibility. We shall nobly 
save or meanly lose the last 
best hope of earth. Other 
means may succeed; _ this 
cannot fail. The way is 
plain, peaceful, generous, " 
just—a way which if fol- 
lowed, the world -will for- 
ever applaud, and God must 
orever bless.” 
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enemy country” with children to 


A BATTERY OF HELP 


Ae These cars are seldom idle but are kept constantly going by the Friends Mission in icine 
carrying food and clothing 


If You Believe in Conserving Health and Spreading Good. Will 
| IN AUSTRIA—by IN GERMANY—by 


a feeding 50,000 children under feeding 500,000. children under [5° oa 

MI school age supplying new and used clothing ~— 
subsidizing hospitals for children and adults). 
fighting tuberculosis subsidizing student feeding centers 

. selling clothing below cost to stu- | 

a _ dents 3 eiiates IN SERBIA—by  _ 

4 increasing the supply of fresh milk helping orphanages and hospitals 

PIN POLAND—by reconstructing houses and subsi- ~ 


fighting typhus fever ai7ine fee ! . 


helping refugees IN RUSSIA—by 


distribution of food and supplies eh 
sending medical supplies and chil- 


to hospitals > ; cre 
loaning and _ selling horses ae dren’s clothing to Soviet Russia. 


ia tools for agricultural work . THEN REMEMBER 


T ear off the coupon and send us a ele ck: 
A more detailed account of our work will be sent on request 


$12.00 will feed 1 child till July 1, 1921 
$150.00 will feed 100 children for 1 month 


American Friends Service Committee 

Ee 20 S. 12th Street 

se Phila., Pa. 

EPCICIOSE KN IE Lesa t dollars to be used in the relief work of the American I*riends Service 
‘Committee. 


PRA CNR te oo at ORO MR els SP er eS Lia's Ci es va 8b 9s eons oe ee 
oy 
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AMERICAN RELIEF ADMINISTRATION’S PROGRA 
NDER the chairmanship of Herbert Hoovef, this organization is engaged 
in two co-ordinated efforts in Central Europe—the feeding and clothin 


of undernourished children, and the relief of general hunger by sale of “ Food 
Drafts ” at American banks on warehouses in Central and Eastern Europe. 


TIAL Européan Children’s Fund has been op 
erating in Central Europe since the Spring 

of 1919, and has undertaken ¢o continue the 
work of‘ supplying one nourishing meal a day 
to 3,000,000 children to about Jan. Ist, when their 
fund will be exhausted. The American Friends 
Service Committee, which acts in co-operation 
with the American Relief Administration, will 
find itself in about the same financial situation. 


- Besides supplying these daily meals, the Euro- 

_ pean Children’s Fund will furnish clothing to the 
most destitute children in-order that they may 
continue coming to the central kitchens during the 
severe Winter months. 


There will be distributed: . 


200,000 outfits, consisting of 
shoes, stockings and warm 
undergarnients ; 


ey Poland:....... | "an yards of flannel and 


flannelette for undergar- 
ments. 
100,000 pairs of shoes; 
; 50,000 pairs of stockings; 
In Austria..... * { 610,000 yards of flannel and 
| flannelette for undergar- 
ments. . 


As supplied in great numbers and through cen- 

ro tral feeding stations, the meals for European 

children—of an average value of 600 calories— 

cost approximately 5 cents each. Bought in hun- 

dred thousand lots, clothing outfits cost about 
$5.00: each. 


Thorough medical surveys determine the selec- 
tion of the children to be fed at the European 
Children’s Fund kitchens, as available funds can 


care for only the worst cases among the under- 


‘nourished. This financial situation makes it nec- 
essary to withdraw the food card from each child 
as soon as its weight approaches normal. 


Further expansion of the European Children’s 
Fund program must depend upon additional con- 
tributions. 


AMERICAN RELIEF ADMINISTRATION 


HERBERT HOOVER, Chairman 
42 Broadway, New York City 


of Danzig; 


warehouses) of a total value of $4,622,556 had 


to hungry Austria; a million dollars’ worth have 


-foodstutts as follows: 


‘rope, is as low as it is possible to make it and 


MERICAN RELiEt ADMINISTRA *% 

AE TION: WAREHOUSES are established in % 
Warsaw, Poland, with: branches at Cracow, Lodz, 
Lemberg, Sosnowice, * Brest-Litovsk, * Bialy- 
stok, * Wilna, * Minsk, * Kovel, and the free city 


Prague,'Csecho-Slovgkia, with branches at Brun, s 
Opava, Bratislava and Kosica ; oe 
Vienna, Austria; 
Budapest, Hungary; wes 
Hamburg, Germany, with branch at Frankfort. ~ 
To Sept. 1st, “ ood Drafts” (orders on these 


been sold by the 4,000 and more member banks  _~ 
of the American Bankers’ Association which are 
co-operating with the American Relief Adminis- 
tration. Approximately half have been forwarded 


gone to Germany ; and the rest, in varying num- 
bers, to Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, and Hungary. 

“Food Drafts ” are sold in two denominations 
—$10.00 and $50.00. They call for delivery by 
the warehouses in Europe of packages of staple 


$10. (* Kosher”’) 
‘241% Lbs. Flour 
to Lbs. Beans or Rice 
74 Lbs. Cottonseed Oi! 
12 Cans) Mik 


$10 (ordinary) 
2414 Lbs. Flour 
10 Lbs. Beans or Rice 
8 Lbs. Bacon © 
*8 Cans Milk 
-» $50 (ordinary) 
140 Lbs. Flour 


: $50 (“ Kosher’) 
Si a. 40, Lose Bleue 


15 Lbs. Lard 50 Lbs. Beans or Rice 
12 Lbs. Corned Beef 45. Lbs. Cottonseed Oil 
48 Cans Milk 48 Cans Milk — 
The price of these packages, delivered’in Eu- — 


maintain a necessary margin of safety of opera- 
tion. All profits are regularly turned over to 
children’s relief work, in proportion to the sales, 
in each country. 

“Food Drafts” calling for delivery from 
American ‘Relief Administration Warehouses in 
Europe offer the surest, most cconomical form 
of general relief yet worked ouf. The plan ac- 
tually increases the supply of food in countries — 
where food is scarce and expensive and where: 
the purchasing power of money is terribly re- 
duced. ; 

(* Temporarily closed on account of Bolshevist advance.) 


